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Telefun, commission for ATKT, San Francisco, California. 


“I LOVE My AVL. IT TURNED My ; 
TECHNICOLOR" DREAMS INTO REALITY. 


Sheila O’Hara, Oakland, California 


weaver. Each one of her “productions” 
takes on the epic proportions of a great 
Hollywood classic. 

Combining an AVL Compu-Dobby Loom 
with a wry sense of humor and an expert 
weaving technique, the Japan-born Oakland, 
California textile artist has let her imagination 
guide her to the creation of large-scale tapes- 
tries that are a blend of fantasy and reality. 

O’Hara weaves with four layers of warp 
employing a spectacular mix of multi-colored 
woolen rug yarns and metallic threads to 


, heila O’Hara is not an ordinary production 


Only My Palm Reader Knows for Sure, 
three-dimensional wallpiece with columns. 


q 


produce works that have been hung in 
galleries, corporate offices, and homes 
throughout North America. 

“Most people think of a production weaver 
turning out hundreds of yards of fabric, but 
each one of my pieces may take up to three to 
four months.” 

“So investing in an AVL Loom was essen- 
tially a design decision rather than a time 
consideration.” 

“Before I got my Compu-Dobby, I was 
limited by the 16 pedals on my old loom and 
could only get four color combinations at 
once. What my AVL does is replace the old 
treadle system. I now have the equivalent 


_ of hundreds of treadles.” 


“In effect, I have an infinite range of colors 
and shapes at my command.” 

“The AVL Compu-Dobby System has given 
my productions a starring role on gallery walls 
around the country.” 


Sheila weaves on an AVL 60" Production Dobby Loom 
(left) equipped with a Compu-Dobby System (below). 
The standard AVL dobby head can be easily converted 
into a Compu-Dobby in less than fifteen minutes. 


AVL LOOMS 


601 Orange Street, Dept. 603 
Chico, California 95928 

Call us at 800 626-9615 

In California and Canada, call 

916 893-4915 


Send $2 for complete catalog. 


AVL. Now the possibilities are endless. 
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Glove-knitting may seem 
perplexing, but Deborah 
Newton turns it into a 
logical, creative project. 
See page 24. (Photo by 
Cathy Carver) 
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Odyssey knitting 
I’m glad Linda Dyett went through this 
wonderful process of stick-to-it-iveness in 
creating her beautiful Chanel-style suit 
(Threads, No. 13, page 48). I created a 
project in 1985 as my therapy while 
recuperating from a car accident: a five- 
piece outfit I knit by hand, using size 4 
needles and a gauge of 642 sts/in. It 
included a knife-pleated skirt, a Chanel 
jacket, and a belted overblouse with lace 
at the edges of the sleeves and peplum. 
When Cast On featured it in its fall 
1986 issue, someone very kindly included 
the conversion instructions for machine 
knitting. What I had put 1,000 plus hours 
into knitting by hand could be done 
quickly by machine. I was pleased because 
I realize few people have the time, or are 
willing to spend the time, to do it as I had. 
—Janet J. Stephens, Cleveland Hts., OH 


Wandering shirts 
Reading Karen Jackson’s question about 
shirts that ride back (Threads, No. 12, 
page 6) struck home with me. For years 
I wondered why all the shirts—and 
dresses—made from commercial home- 
sewing patterns always rode back in the 
neckline/shoulder area and swung 
forward in the hemline area. The problem 
lies in the basic sloper, designed to 
facilitate the balancing of plaids, etc., and 
misdesigned as far as fit is concerned. 

Unfortunately, as Linda Faiola states, 
the correction is not easy for the home 
sewer to make. I feel that her solution 
is incorrect anyway. What one needs to do 
is to add % in. to % in. to the back 
shoulder seam only at the neckline 
intersection, tapering it into the 
existing shoulder seam to the armhole 
intersection, and to remove that same 
section from the front. In addition, the 
center-back neck needs to be dropped 
% in. at the center back and blended 
into the neckline seamline. 

—Meredith English, Edgewater, NJ 


Linda Faiola’s answer to “Shirts that 
wander” doesn’t go far enough... .The 
way to prevent this problem is to have 
the back shoulder much more slanted 
than the front and higher at the neck 
area. The amount missing from the back 
shoulder may be an inch or more—adding 
a mere % in. is unlikely to help.... 

Many shoulder-area problems in ready- 
to-wear garments are caused by the wrong 
type of shoulder pad being used or the 
correct style being sewn in crooked. This 
is very common and is the easiest to fix. 

—Jan Jasper, New York, NY 


The answer [to “Shirts that wander”] is 
easy: Carry your car keys in the front pocket! 
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To carry the principle a bit further, sew 

drapery weights or chain into the front 

hem. From another large woman... . 
—Joan Wilson, Kingsport, TN 


Emotional value 
“Handing down more than just a quilt” 
(Threads, No. 12, page 86) was incredibly 
moving, and refreshing as well—to value 
an heirloom by its emotional content 
rather than length of stitches. 

—Anne Veazie, Redondo Beach, CA 


Why be needled by pins? 
I can’t disagree more with Mrs. Holappa 
when she says in Threads, No. 12, page 4, 
that Threads is not for the accomplished 
artisan. I consider myself an expert in 
several areas and am always eager to 
learn new approaches and techniques and 
explore new disciplines. The safety-pin 
jacket she finds so abhorrent is a perfect 
example of exciting visual and tactile 
art that should be encouraged. 

—Sharon Gould-Stewart, Madison WI 


Yarns for lace knitting 
Alice Korach’s article on Shetland lace 
(Threads, No. 11, page 40) was wonderful— 
informative, with clear instructions. I’d 
like to make knitters aware of the extreme 
fineness of the Shetland Cobweb wool: 
It is so lightweight as to have no body—a 
finished shawl has no drape, but will 
cling to everything it touches. For shawls, 
we recommend Shetland lace-weight or 
jumper-weight wool. 

—Meg Swansen, Schoolhouse Press, 

Pittsville, WI 


Like Stanley Bulbach, I spin my own wool, 
but I also raise my own sheep. I have 23 
sheep. When I shear, not like Mr. Parker— 
my back wouldn’t take it—I use hand 
shears, and the sheep stands tied up. My 
sheep come in many shades, but have 
only a portion of Lincoln blood. 

I, too, am fascinated by lace knitting. 
In fact, I am knitting now, very slowly, a 
48-in. x 48-in. shawl. Most of my sheep 
have very silky, lustrous, and definitely 
nonscratchy wool. About six have wool 
that can be used for underwear. I spin all 
my wool semiworsted, ‘since I prefer 
smooth, even yarn... .J rarely sell my 
handspun yarns; I prefer to use them 
myself. But I’m willing to part with small 
amounts for fellow lace knitters if they 
let me know the purpose for it. 

—Ursula Schramm, Rt. 1, Box 183, 
Hurley, WI 54534 


To answer Selma Miriam (Threads, No. 13, 
page 4), a wonderful low-cost yarn for 
Shetland lace knitting is Mohair Extra 
(218 yd./25-g. ball) from Lanas Margarita, 


Box R, Island Hts., NJ 08732. It is soft 
and light, but still has body. The dress I 
knit from it is five years old, weighs a 
whopping 6/2 oz., and can be drawn through 
a size 7 wedding ring. It has gone from 
pillar to post wadded up in a plastic bag. One 
needs only to shake it out and put it on. 
—Imaxie L. Falls, Turner, OR 


Computer sewing corrections 
I’d like to point out several errors in the 
Viking information in Threads, No. 12, 
page 36: (1) Viking model 990 does stop 
with the needle up when one removes 
one’s foot from the foot control while 
sewing. (2) It does have a computer- 
controlled needle-up override; the sewer 
just taps the foot control lightly, and the 
needle moves down into the fabric for 
pivoting. (3) The machine is light silver. 
—Andrea W. Nynas, Viking White 
Sewing Machine Co., Minneapolis, MN 


I’ve had the Viking 990 for a year and 
have never had problems with Ultrasuede, 
the cassettes, or the color of the 
machine interfering with visibility. 

—Mary Collins-Bishop, Hayward, CA 


Needlework pain 
When my arm and hand pain kicked up 
in ’70 from toymaking, the doctor 
suggested both exercises and another 
craft to exercise the unused muscles. . .so 
I took up crochet, then knitting. One 
pain led to another. Now everything hurts! 
I’d like descriptions of your work- 
related aches and pains for a Threads 
article. Is your arthritis, bursitis, iritis, 
or carpel tunnel related to your fiber art? 
If so, how do you cope? What exercises, 
streamlined techniques, medications, 
diets, forms of meditation, etc., do you 
use to distract yourself from the pain so 
you can work on? Have your doctors 
been sympathetic, and would you share 
their advice? Are you a full-time fiber 
artist, or is it an avocation? Please include 
your age, how long in which art, and 
send your answers by Mar. 30 to: Jude 
Martin, Box 3184, Oak Ridge, TN 37831. 


Erratum 

The photo caption for Sandra Bowers’ 

“The fine art of collecting baskets” (Threads, 
No. 13, page 18) should read: “Mrs. M. B. 
Clayton’s turn-of-the-century coiled basket 
from San Antonio, TX. Maidenhair fern 
and Texas pine needles foundation with 
sweet-grass binders. Decorated with 
buckeyes and Australian pine cones.” 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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POWER SEWING BRIttANY 
Designer Details Made Easy KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 


NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
2 hour instructional video 


Color coded for easy 
reference 


VHS/BETA 


Purchase for 34.95 ppd 
(check or Visa) 

10 day rental for 14.95 ppd| 
(Visa only) 


Textbook version also 
available, 257 pages 
82x11 spiral bound, 


1s The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 
Wratch Sandra Betzina at close ra é * nal PRT Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
camera range revealing secrets of: ‘gimmie ae" i ea eec I aC aa nn 
Bo. eel : * : r Spee, aee } Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
y tront, sleeve placket, pertect “gstere : | Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 


lapels, lining a jacket, miters, walk- ny | weight bearing strength. —_ | 
ing ease, changing grainline, fabric Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 
; Jaane iets : Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 
and pattern compatibility, reverse- Se, | Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 


curve, corner and yoke seams. warping. 
Unconditional guarantee. 


Po: nies BRITTAnNy COMpany 
ne ee 3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
Dept TS, P.O. Box 2702, San Francisco, CA 94126 dealer inquiries invited 


Now you can become a Knitking dealer away. Plus, every Knitking knitting machine comes with a 

Now you can sell the knitting machines that sell themselves. one-year warranty on parts and service. oe 
Knitking —the oldest, full-service, knitting machine company in the For more information on how you can become a Knitking dealer 
industry—makes it easy to be a dealer. Because after 35 years of call our toll-free number or send in the accompanying coupon. 
experience, we've not only perfected our knitting machines, we've __Take this opportunity to become a Knitking dealer today, and your 
perfected an entire program to sell them. amie ie take care of themselves. 


1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019 


offers you a wide range of the world’s finest and easiest to use cee 
(In California: 1-800-852-6446) 


knitting machines —all at the best prices in the industry. So fora 
surprisingly low investment, you can start selling the hottest items 
in the knitting business. And you can count on Knitking to supply 
you with everything you need to do it. Best of all, once you're in 
the Knitking family, Knitking will normally ship within 24 hours of 
receiving your order. 

To boost your sales even more, Knitking can outfit you with a 
wide selection of fine yarns, accessories, books and magazines. 
We even publish our own, full-color Knitking magazine to give 
your customers a continuous supply of new ideas on patterns and 
knitting machine techniques. 

As a Knitking dealer, you'll have a complete staff of knowledge- 
able mechanics and machine knitting experts at your fingertips. 
So in the unlikely event of a problem, help is only a phone call 


To make it easy to fit your customers’ individual needs, Knitking thing 
1 “an 962-644 


Please send me information on becoming a Knitking dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZIP DAYTIME PHONE ( ) 


Knitking 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019 
1-800-962-6446 (In California: 1-800-852-6446} 
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Restorin 
a crocheted tablecloth 
I have an old white crocheted cotton 
tablecloth that I’'d ike to use. 
Unfortunately, it won’t lie flat because, 
while the center is fully stretched, the 
outer units appear to have shrunk. I'd 
also like to know how to care for it. 

—Lois K. Qwen, Port Allegany, PA 
Terry McCormick replies: In most cases, 
blocking can solve the problem you 
describe. For best results, take the 
tablecloth to a reputable yarn shop and 
have it blocked. If this doesn’t work, 
detach the outer units and crochet narrow 
panels in a similar thread to insert 
between the units as you reattach them. 

To care for a cotton crocheted piece, 
hand-wash it, using your washing machine 
as the basin. If the tablecloth has 
yellowed, presoak it in a peroxy bleach, 
like Clorox 2, or an enzyme presoak, 
like Axion or Biz, for about half an hour or 
an hour. Remove it from the washer, 
and fill the machine with hot water and a 
pure laundry soap, like Ivory Snow. 
Agitate the water until the soap dissolves, 
stop the machine, and put the tablecloth 
back in. Let it soak for another half hour. 
Rinse it, with no agitation, in hot water 
and dry it flat, ideally in the sun. 

After each use, immediately clean the 
tablecloth, as just described, using enzyme 
presoak for protein stains. Never store it 
dirty; this will attract mold and nasty 
critters like silverfish. If the tablecloth 
needs ironing, iron it just before you use 
it, not before you store it. Store it 
loosely folded. If you’re storing it for any 
length of time, fold it with acid-free 
tissue paper (not regular tissue paper) 
inside the folds and around the cloth. 
[Order acid-free tissue from Mini-Magic, 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220. 
Their catalog of unusual fabrics is $3. —Ed.] 


Unraveling serged seams 
What’s the secret to removing serged 
seams and hems without ripping? I never 
can tell which thread to pull. 
—Marjorie Hanna, Rockport, ME 

Gail Brown replies: Part of the secret is 
to know which type of serged stitch you’re 
trying to undo. Then the trick is to 
distinguish needle from looper threads. 
The drawings at right should help. Once 
you've identified the thread to pull, clip it 
every few inches so it comes out easily, 
without breaking or gathering the fabric. 

Serged seams are much faster to rip 
than regular seams, so unless you're 
trying to avoid picking out the thread 
ends or are afraid you'll rip the fabric, go 
ahead and rip. An even faster way, if 
the construction and fit involved will 
permit, is to simply reserge the seam 
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inside the first seam. The serger will trim 
the old seam away at the same time. 

No sewer should be baffled by the 
prospect of undoing a single-thread chain 
stitch, such as you find on pet and 
farm-animal food bags. Each stitch is 
slightly teardrop-shaped, with a narrow 
end and a fat end, as shown below. Loosen 
and pull the thread on the fat side of 
the stitch, and the seam will unzip. 


Two-thread 
overedge 
serging 












Pull —~— 
looper 
thread. 










Three- or 
three/four- 
thread 
overlock 
serging 


) Pull —— 
: needle 
thread 


- 


Needle ~ 
thread 


Looper 
threads 


Ripping 
serged 
seams AT 
Rip through a ; 
looper “—. Seam 
threads. ripper 
Two-thread | Single- \ 
chain stitch thread 

chain 

stitch 








Pull ,Pull thread ‘ 


/ from fat 
Fa end of 
( Stitch. 


The ultimate 

sweater pattern 

Do you know of a book of patterns for 

sizes 2 through 52 classic sweaters that 

use fine to heavyweight yarn? I need 

both raglan and set-in sleeve styles. 
—Dorothy R. Matteson 

David Page Coffin replies: No one 

source fills all these needs, but a few 

come close. Barbara Goldstein’s All 

Sweaters in Every Gauge (Prentice-Hall, 

1986) has a wide variety of styles in 

most yarn types and even includes crochet, 

but it doesn’t provide children’s sizes. 

Leisure Arts (Box 5595, Little Rock, 

AR 72215) publishes a leaflet (#313) for 
set-in-sleeve sweaters that includes six 

styles from size 6 months to size 50, as 

well as a leaflet for raglans (#159) with 

12 styles, from size 9 months to size 50, 
but both show only two gauges. 

Another option is the Sweater Wheel, 

a patented device that provides patterns 
for crew-neck, V-neck, and cardigan styles 
in three gauges, from size 6 months to 
size 48. Both raglan and set-in wheels 
are available. They work like circular slide 
rules; revolving the outer edge changes 
the stitch numbers within the patterns 
printed on the front. They are available 
in yarn shops and by mail from Martha 
Hall, 46 Main St., Yarmouth, ME 04069; 
(207) 846-9746; catalog $1. 

To convert patterns to another gauge, 
try the Volumail Knitting Calculator, 
another slide-rule-like device that gives 
new stitch and row counts when you line 
up your gauge and the pattern’s gauge. 
Any pattern can be converted to any yarn. 
The calculator is available from 
Patternworks, Box 1690, Poughkeepsie, NY 
12601; (914) 454-KNIT; free catalog. 

Lurking below the surface of all this 
is the logic that links stitch gauge and 
measurement (sts or rows/in. x required 
length =number of sts needed). Knit to Fit! 
is a compact, detailed description of 
how to apply this logic to any sweater 
pattern and yarn/gauge/size combination. 

It works with the Calc-O-Knit, yet another 
gauge-to-inches conversion device. The 
10-page booklet is published by New 
Beginnings for Life, Inc., Box 1237, 
Barrington, IL 60011; (812) 381-5448. 


Reversible knitting 
In the 1930s my grandmother knit a 
reversible afghan, orange on one side, 
brown on the other. I loved the feel of it; 
the stitch she used made it wonderfully 
thick and resilient. How can I make one? 
—Jean C. Russell, San Diego, CA 
Bee Borssuck replies: Your grandmother's 
afghan might have been made in the 
Scandinavian double-strand, double-knit 
technique popular during that time. Here’s 
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Under Orders 
$60.00 Over Bolt 


(priced by rhe yard in dollars) Price $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” $9.05 $7.70 $7.10 
Crepe de Chine 8 mm 36” 6.41 5.45 4.80 
Crepe de Chine 45” 14 mm 6.70 5.70 5.45 
Crepe de Chine 16 mm 45” 47 6.35 5.80 
Crepe de Chine 16 mm 36” 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 4.47 3.80 3.40 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 b. 36” 25mm 6.35 5.40 4.80 
Popular Siik Noil 36” 4.11 3.50 3.10 
Silk Noil 44” 5.05 4.30 3.80 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45” 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Silk Haboral 

5 mm 45” 3.41 2.90 2.50 
8mm 45’ 4.25 3.61 3.00 
8mm 36’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 
10 mm 36” 3.94 3:35 2.95 
10 mm 45” 4.95 4.20 3.75 
12 mm 45” 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Tussah 3A 42” 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah 3B 33” 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 36” 3.95 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 45” 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Tussah 3E 36” 6.30 5.36 4.85 
Tussah 3F 36” 6.52 5755 4.95 
Silk Satin Charmeuse 45” 12.5 mm 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Satin 45” 12 mm 5.82 4.95 4.40 
Silk Chiffon 45” 4.56 3.90 3.35 
Silk Organza 42” 3.70 3.15 2.80 
Silk Gauze 3.5 mm 2.53 2015 1.90 
Silk Shantung 54” 8.00 6.80 6.10 
Spun Silk Garberdine 36” 7.77 6.61 5.95 
Silk Satin Twill 40” 14.5 mm 6.00 5.10 4.55 
Silk Satin Twill 57” 13 mm 5:23 4.45 3.95 
Silver Square Chiffon 45” 4.26 4.05 3.61 
Gold Chiffon 45” 8.05 6.85 6.17 
Metallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” 5.47 4.65 4.21 

Silk Scarves Our Orders 

All finished edges are hand-rolled. Normal Over 

(Price per scarf Price $60.00 


Crepe de Chine, 8mm 

This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, optically 

very white, soft, beautiful drape. 
9” x 54” 


x $3.82 $3.25 
12” x 60” 5.47 4.65 
35° x35" 6.42 5.46 

Haboral, 8 mm, {China Silk} 

9” x 45” Dell, 1.85 
9” x 54” 2.35 2.00 
12”x 60” 3:17 2.70 
14x 72” 3.76 3.20 
30” x 30” 3.88 3.30 
35735” 4.82 4.10 


Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 


SPRING 
3/14/88 - 3/25/88 


e) 
< 
o 2 Weeks 


un 


JOHANNA ERICKSON () RAG RUGS & BEYOND 


UO] SPRING 
@ 3/14/88 -3/25/88 
es 2 Weeks 


DOROTHY GILL BARNES L) BASKETRY 
9 SPRING 
5 | 4/4/88 - 4/22/88 


3 Weeks 


a. 
vi 
JOSE FUMERO L) FIBER WORKS 
MARY WALKER PHILLIPS () STITCH MOVEMENT 
PERSIS GRAYSON ©) SPINNING 
OF SPRING 


wy | 4/4/88 - 4/22/88 
o 3 Weeks 


ANN MATLOCK ©) COLOR IN WEAVING 
OO] SPRING 
= | 4/25/88 - 5/13/88 


is 3 Weeks 


JEAN WILLIAMS CACICEDO (1) WEARABLES 


UOTSPRING 
wy | 4/25/88 - 5/13/88 
a 3 Weeks 


TIM VENESS () HOME FABRIC DESIGN 
5] PENLAND SCHOOL 


Penland, NC 28765 
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How Sarah Doyle Fills Her Spare Time 


By Judy Hamilton 
‘*Reprinted from the Omaha (Neb.) World Herald,’’ Genoa, Neb. 


advertisement 


From Taiwan to the massive, white frame 
home on the edge of this central Nebraska 
town of 1,100, Sarah Doyle has brought an 
enthusiasm for the Oriental art of pattern- 
making. She wants to spread the word. 

Painstakingly, she has fashioned her 
methods and 1,300 drawings into an easy-to- 
follow 192 page book for other seamstresses. 
“I got so excited myself,’ said the petite 
young homemaker. ‘“‘It was such a terrific 
thing, that I wanted to share it. I’ve made 
things I never dreamed of making on my 
own.”’ 

She has a lot of reasons, practical ones, for 
her pattern-making; saving money, creating 
exactly what she wants, having an exact fit, 
never having to have two outfits alike, and 
not having drawers full of no-longer-usable 
patterns as the styles constantly change. 
‘‘These days, with the price of clothing so 
high, and the price of patterns that you use 
once or twice, also so expensive, I cannot 
express how super it is to be able to cut down 
on the cost of clothing like I have been with 
the pattern-making.”’ 

Mrs. Doyle got her exposure to pattern- 
making, Oriental style, during a three-year 
service-related stay in Tainan, Taiwan. While 
her husband, Reuben, an Air Force Tech 
Sergeant, looked after the six children, she 
would catch a bus and join young Taiwanese 
women in sewing and pattern-making classes. 

Then Mrs. Doyle, in classes of up to 10 
students each, started teaching the pattern- 
making classes to other Air Force wives who 
were caught up by her enthusiasm. She began 
working on a book to make the teaching 
easier. 

Women were asking her to set up still more 
classes when Doyle got orders to return to the 
United States. The best she could promise her 
would-be pupils was ‘‘I’ll send you a copy of 
my book.’’ 

Her method she believes, is as simple and 
basic as is possible. She needs 22 
measurements from the person she plans to 
sew for. With those figures she constructs a 
standard set of three patterns — bodice, 
sleeve, pants — which can be used as the basis 
for any creation. 

She considers it a practical kind of pattern- 
making. Hers is sketch-it-yourself style, using 
old newspaper for the patterns ‘‘because 
they’re around.’’ She compared the learning 
difficulty to that of reading a recipe — after 
you have followed the step-by-step illustrated 
instruction, you'll have a pattern and 
garment you’!l be proud of, just as you would 
a cake or fancy dessert. 





Sarah Doyle has turned to pattern-making to fill her time. 


Ladies from across the country have 
written in saying. ‘‘Your method is the easiest 
I have ever come across,’’ Mrs. Hartman, 
Oxford, AK. ‘‘For the very first time I have 
gotten something to fit me across the 
shoulders and neck,’’ Mrs. McMillin, Dallas, 
TX. ‘‘Please send me another book which I 
want to give as a gift,’’ Mrs. Barndt, Tylers 
Port, PA. ‘‘The slacks made from your 
instructions fit better than any I own,”’ Mrs. 
Doty, Bargersville, ID. ‘‘A friend showed me 
your marvelous book — I was so impressed, I 
must have a copy of my own,’’ Mrs. Bishop, 
Canton, KS. 

Mrs. Doyle has also written a book on 
pattern-making for men and boys which 
includes additional styles for women and 
children. 

Mrs. Doyle’s series of pattern making 
classes have been recorded on video cassettes 
so that no matter where you live, you may 
attend her classes. 

These books are available by writing to 
Sarah Doyle, 7267 Mobile Hwy., # 113, 
Pensacola, FL 32506. The charge for 
‘*Sarah’s Key to Pattern Drafting”’ is $17.95 
plus $1.50 postage and handling; ‘‘Pattern 
Making for Men & Boys’’ is $19.95 plus $1.50 
postage and handling, or order both and 
Sarah will pay the postage. 

The charge for the pattern making course 
(4 VHS video tapes) is $69.95 plus $3.00 
postage and handling. The price for the 
pattern making course (4 VHS video tapes) 
and both books is $97.00 plus $3.00 shipping 
— a savings of $10.85. 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 





how it’s done: Carry two yarns (brown and 
orange) across a row, * knit the first stitch 
with the brown, bring both yarns to the 
front between the tips of the needles, purl 
the next stitch with the orange, return 
both yarns to the back between the 
needles *, and repeat from * to *. The 
fabric will be brown on one side, orange 
on the other, but the two sides will be 
connected only at the fabric edges. 

You can weld the two surfaces together 
by knitting brown motifs on the orange 
side (you'll get orange motifs on the 
brown side) by not always choosing the 
same color for each knit or purl stitch. 
Adding motifs also creates extra loft 
because of the way the yarns pass from 
back to front. High loft could have 
provided the “thick and resilient” 
texture you loved as a child. Might your 
grandmother's afghan have had motifs? 

Casting on for double knitting 
requires some ingenuity. On all double- 
knit fabrics, knit and purl stitches 
alternate on the needle, and, for 
reversible fabrics, colors also alternate. 
You can make a single cast-on stitch, 
thumb-method (Mary Thomas’s terms), 
with color A, followed by a single cast-on 
with color B, twisting the yarns between 


~ 


_ - 
an adu 


‘sweater in a day. 


each stitch, as shown below. This will 
produce a neat, attractive, two-color 
cable along the starting edge. 

If you prefer double casting on, use 
one strand of each color and alternate the 
strands for the round-the-thumb position. 
The edge will be a two-color twisted cable 
punctuated by a series of dots near the 
edge on one side of the fabric. 


Single cast-on with alternating colors 


KX SSR 
SEK G 








VaporSimac problems 

Thanks to the many readers who have 
alerted us to the problems they’re having 
with the VaporSimac iron, reviewed in 
Threads, No. 10, page 40. According to 
Simac Appliance Corp., the U.S. 
distributor, neither new irons nor 
replacement parts have been shipped to 
them since the death last year of Simac’s 
founder in Italy. Current owners of 
working Simacs should be sure to turn the 
iron off when not in use; overheating is 






nit 
It’s 





the major malfunction. New VaporSimacs, 
if any still exist, would unfortunately 
appear to be unwise purchases. 

A comparable iron is the West 
German Rowenta Powersteam. It is 
supported in the U.S. by Hoover 
appliance centers and, unlike the Simac, 
is U.L.-approved. While it doesn’t have 
an external water supply, the 3-lb. 
Rowenta has a powerful, adjustable 
steam blast; it retails for around $70. 
Mail-order sources include the Trovato 
Sewing Catalog, 1741 First Ave., S., 
Seattle, WA 98134, (206) 340-1924; and 
The Fabric Carr, Box 1083, Los Altos, CA 
94023, (415) 948-7373. —Ed. 


About the answer people: Terry McCormick 
is the editor of the Vintage Clothing News- 
letter, Box 1422, Corvallis, OR 97339 ($12 
for 6 issues). Gail Brown is the co-author, 
with Pati Palmer, of Sewing with Sergers: 
The Complete Handbook for Overlock Sew- 
ing (Palmer/Pletsch, 1985). David Page Cof- 
fin is an assistant editor of Threads. Bee 
Borssuck wrote about double knitting in 
Threads, No. 12, page 64. 

Have a question of general interest about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


rug hobbiests... 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 












\ i 





ap FREE DETAILS... 
nd MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
‘i 






Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
, 4 exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
... in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug ina 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 





Learn to use our new Studio SK-700 Knitting Machine in an afternoon. Once you learn, knit an 
adult's sweater in a day. Computerized cards take the counting out of complex patterns. Contour 
Sheets show when to increase/decrease. Heavy duty, long-life bed and our unique, easy-gliding 
ball-bearing carriage system give years of service. Contract terms, instructions and service available 
nationwide. See the yellow pages for the dealer nearest you, or write for complete information. 


catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin's exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 





Studio Knitting Products catia 
| y PO. Box 46017, Seattle, WA 98146 a as 
<li, (206) 763-1310 City State Zip 
|| Dealer inquiries welcome. | Mail 30: Bumps laultstite 





Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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WYOMING FIBER SHOW 
A National Competition 


Exhibition Dates: March 29 - May 1, 1988 
Entry Deadline: February 5, 1988 
Judge: Eudorah Moore 
Entry Fee: $5.00 per slide 
For further information, contact: 


Nicolaysen Art Museum 
596 North Poplar, Casper, WY 82601 
(307) 235-5247 


¢Natural Fiber Yarns *Alpaca 
*Updated Traditional Patterns 
*Books * Accessories 


Send $4.for 28 pg. sample book. 














THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL OROER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
7 WMasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


The DROP SPINDLE 417 E. Central 


Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805} 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 
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The Book is Here 

“God Save the Queen!” is a coat the little girl 
in every woman dreams of wearing. A coat 
. that is extravagant, absolutely not average, 
<a typical or ordinary. It is one of a kind 
A) which you can quilt into an incredible 
a go? work of art. The idea of Henry the 
Cs ay , ‘, fi W ) Vill andhis six wives appliqued with 
in| Z “ NN j NA ee «Nistorical exactness to the gored panels 
y! oP Af of a full length coat is the brainchild of 
4 fs A designer Kimberly Long Masopust. 
V/V VANS A! \ “To imagine her work is impossible, 
5 > vv by Wi as each is a tour de force, created 
fav AMS AY, from her fertile imagination to give 
fr fr o TA TAYAAUATAVATEE em the eyes of the beholder a visual 
A ne ART AYASA WAS) gourmet meal. She has an out. 
AY V/V MAL AT AT Ri@a rageous sense of color, movement 

Wj VV V\Fav ie ee and fun...Marinda Stewart. 
A Kimberly Long Masopust has as- 
™ sembled a full color book detail- 
ing the quilting techniques and 
ES constructionstep by step. Easy 
Meee fo follow illustrated full size 
SvAYaAwe patterns are included. For- 
NIN ™ ward written by Virginia 
Avery. Bestofall, you will 
have the satisfaction of 
wie creating your own master- 
F piece identical to the ac- 
claimed ‘’God Save _ the 

Queen!” 


ORDER FORM 
Send to Kimberly Long Masopust, 2065 E. La Loma St., Somis, 
CA 93066. Enclose $9.95 + $2.00 postage & handling. (Calif. 
residents 6 percent sales tax) for each book. Wholesale 
inquiries welcome. 


Name Date Ordered 


Address i State Zip 
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KAGEDO 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
KIMONO & OBI 


CiPietiicaatSwasiliimelritiay 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


All Orders Satisfaction Guaranteed 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 
KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 





Tips 





Washing greasy wool 

Washing greasy fleece, such as merino, 
does not have to be difficult and tedious 
if you know how. There are only two 
ingredients in the recipe: 

«2 cups of pure soap flakes, such as 
Ivory or Lux (if you can’t find flakes, 
shave a bar of pure soap). 

¢ Denatured alcohol (you can get it ata 
hardware store). 

Slowly pour sufficient alcohol into 
the soap flakes, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture is a thick, creamy 
paste. The mixture will keep for years in a 
screw-top jar. 

To wash 5 lb. of greasy wool, put 2 gal. 
of hot, but not boiling, water into a sink or 
washtub. You must just be able to keep 
your hands in the water. Add 2 tbsp. of 
the creamy mixture and stir until it 
becomes sudsy. Place the wool in a mesh 
basket or on a wire screen and dunk it 
slowly in and out of the water 20 to 30 
times. Rinse it in warm, clean water 
until all the suds are gone. If the wool 
has any smell, place a small amount of 
vinegar in the rinse water to remove 
the odor. Dry the wool on a rack in 
the sun. Wire netting or a wire platform 
is ideal. 

The wool must dry fairly quickly— 
within 48 hours—or it could be damaged. 
The alcohol remains active while it is 
wet and literally eats up the grease. If the 
wool remains wet too long, the alcohol 
may eat the wool fibers as well. 

If the wool is exceptionally dirty, you 
may have to wash it a second time after 
you've rinsed it. Repeat the process 
with a new solution. Do not simply add 
more soap to the dirty water. 

—Cyril Laeschke, Henty, N.S.W., Australia 


Preshrinking wool yardage 
Here’s a method of preshrinking wool at 
home that’s easy and leaves the wool 
evenly relaxed and unwrinkled, ready 
for trouble-free pressing before cutting. 
Wet a cotton bed sheet completely and 
lay it out flat; then lay your wool yardage 
over it, smoothing out any wrinkles. 
Next, carefully roll both sheet and wool 
together around a long cardboard tube. 
(This kind of tube is often available from 
fabric stores.) Then balance the roll 
over two chair backs, and leave it 
overnight. The next day, reroll the 
layers the opposite way, with the wool 
outermost, and leave it until the wool is 
totally dry. Rolling the wool eliminates 
the uneven dampening and shrinking 
that folds can cause, and rolling it twice | 
corrects and neutralizes any unevenness 
that may have been caused by rolling in 
the first place. 

—Klaine MacKay, Thamesford, ON, Can. 
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One-row stripes 
in flat knitting 
When you want to randomize the 
patches produced by variegated yarn or 
different dye lots, use up assorted 
colors, or change gradually from one color 
to another; knit with three balls of 
yarn, changing yarns at the end of every 
row. The floats of yarn will be short and 
inconspicuous, and both edges will be the 
same. Three closely related colors in 
garter stitch give a tweed effect. Two balls 
of the main color and one ball of a 
contrast color worked in hopsac, or woven, 
stitch produce polka dots (see drawing 
below). You work hopsac stitch on an odd 
number of stitches, repeating two rows 
as follows: 
Row 1: K1, *sl1 purlwise with yarn in 
front, k1*, rep to end of row. 
Row 2: P2, *sl1 purlwise with yarn in 
back, p1*, rep to end of row. 

—Joy Beeson, Voorheesville, NY 


Contrast color appears alternately on 
fo the right and wrong sides. 


‘i 
J 


color 





Easier button shanks 
When I’m sewing on buttons, instead of 
using the traditional wooden matchstick 
to raise the button and create a shank, I 
slip an old, dry ballpoint-pen refill 
between button and fabric. The plastic 
is an ideal size for a button spacer, and it 
slips out easily before I wind around the 
loose thread shank. 

—Julie Brady, Chandler, AZ 


Invisible buttonholes 

Hiding a sweater’s buttonholes in the 
purl part of a k1, pl rib can be very 
effective. This is the method I use. 
When I’m ready to knit the first 
buttonhole, I work half the rib stitches, 
ending on a knit stitch as seen from the 
front. Using a separate piece of yarn, I 
work the last half of the rib stitches and 
continue to work each side of the 
buttonhole with separate yarn until 

it’s the right length. Then I drop the 
added strand and work all the way 
across the ribbing with the original 
skein. I carry the extra strand by 
twisting it loosely in the back when 


I’m ribbing from the right side. On the 
wrong side of the work, I ignore it. 

I carry the strand up this way until I 
come to the next buttonhole. If the strand 
runs out, I work in another, as I did at 
the beginning. This is as invisible a knit 
buttonhole as I’ve ever seen. 

—Alice Smock, Mercer Island, WA 


Knit buttonholes you 

won’t mind seeing 

I like to handsew around the buttonholes 

in my hand knits. If I’m using a 3- or 4-ply 

yarn, I separate the plies and use one or 

two plies to do buttonhole stitch around 

the buttonhole. This makes a really 

neat buttonhole, which I whip shut until 

the sweater is blocked. I also use the 

one or two plies to sew the button on. 
—EKlizabeth Custer, Creston, IA 


Wrestling foot pedals 

to the mat 

Finally tired of chasing my sewing 

machine’s foot pedal across a slick floor, I 

put an old bath mat (the kind that goes 

inside your tub) under the pedal. The 

suction cups and rubber Kept that slippery 

customer—and my temper—under control. 
—Thea Renaud, Flemington, NJ 


Handy third hand 


Your sewing machine can double as a 
third hand, or sewing bird, for easier 
ripping and handsewing. Put your work 
under the presser foot—feed dogs and 
needle up—and drop the foot. If the 
fabric is fragile or slips, put a wide rubber 
band between the fabric and the presser 
foot (see drawing below). I have a machine 
with a quick-changing foot system, so I 
take one of the feet I rarely use and wrap 
it with a rubber band. I pop it on for 
lengthy ripping jobs. 

—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 









Needle 


Ripping is 
easier with 
three hands. 


ripper 


Threads Magazine 
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Six Times 
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sa. | 

| A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 

ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and 

| patterns that relate to all makes of knitting 

}) machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer 

or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG tokeep you 

abreast of what's going on, where to find your 

favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and 
what's been updated. 


US.- 1 year © $16.50 2 years © © $30.00 
Canada- 1 year © © $20.00 2 years e ¢ $38.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $20.00 
1 year Air Mail ¢ © $37.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


EXPRESS 
Y@®URSELF 


ENDURING * CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS TO SEW 


HANDCRAFT OPTIONS 
MULTI-SIZED. DURABLE 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH 
Vashon, WA 98070 


|; OL. KW ; AR 


BOX 3859 TX? SAT 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


ARE YOU MISSING 
A QUILTER’S MOST 


|, just beginning, you're missing out on a 
quilter's most valuable tool — Quiiter's 
Newsletter Magazine! Many quitters call it 
“the quilter's bible” because it's everything 
they need for ideas and inspiration, for 
! } Keppra on top of the word of quilts and 
™ |, quilting, and the perfect source for 
i) dozens of fresh, exciting new patterns. 
_ Each issue is like a giant quilt show, 
_ packed with glowing color photos of 50 

to 100 quilts, news, features, and more! 


HERE’ S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE: 

¥ Crisp, clear instructions for 100-150 quilts, taking 
you from cutting right through final assembly! 

v Full-size, ready-to-go pattern pieces (no enlarging 
from grids) — many with custom quilting designs, too! 

¥ Quiltmaking lessons and workshops for all levels, 
whether you're a beginner or real “pro”! 

¥ 10 issues a year (more than any other quilt magazine) 
packed with photos, features, news, and lots more! 


FREE QUILT CATALOG & PATTERN! Get a catalog of sup- 
plies and patterns plus a bonus pattem FAEE with your first issue! 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: You'll be ie 
delighted or oun money back, no questions asked! 


TQUILTER’ ’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 





ae ua) Whether you're an accomplished quitter or 











I Box 394, Dept. TH7P, I 

Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 Oyo 

My payment is enclosed for: 1 

© Full year (10 quitt-packed issues} with Catalog $14.95 

O ‘/2-yr. with Cat. $8.50 O Sample issue with Cat. $3.00 [ 
| O Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 ph) ] 

(Le: MOLD NLC ae Rane oil Knit a non-traditional Aran with our 100% 

4 Name. i 

Address = : 
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Made for Eagh Other 
And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new | 


bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 


SIKIANG FROM CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 














' 


filament reeled silk. For a pattern 
booklet featuring this elegant silk sweater plus three more, send $3.75 to 
Crystal Palace Yarns, Dept. TS, 3006 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702 


Tips 





Marking quilt pieces 
As an experienced seamstress taking up 
quilting, I found the process of marking 
every %4-in. stitching line tedious and 
sometimes inaccurate due to the instability 
of some fabrics. I solved this problem by 
marking the seamline on only the more 
stable of the two pieces to be joined. 
This is especially useful when you're 
joining a bias piece with one cut on the 
straight of the grain, since the bias piece 
tends to stretch and can cause distortion 
in the final product. In addition to 
allowing for more precise measurement, 
this method cuts marking time in half. 
—Barbara Gaugel, No. Syracuse, NY 


Weaving with magnets 
I place my weaving draft near my loom 
on a magnetic board that I set on a folding 
music stand. I mark my place with flat 
magnets shaped to a point. The stand is 
within reach, and it’s easy to move the 
pointed magnet to the correct treadling 
each time I throw the shuttle. I no 
longer lose my place when I’m interrupted. 
I also use the magnets to grab the metal 
heddles—it’s a big help when I’m counting 
them for threading. 

—Mrs. Frank Chevalier, Malta Bend, MO 





100% cotton yarns for 
knitting, weaving, and crochet in 
contemporary colors—pastels, 
multicolors, earthtones, brights, and 
whites. Weights, sizes and textures— 
flakes, thick-thins, bouclés, nubbies, 
ribbons, chenilles, plains and perles. 
On cones or skeins. Plus patterns, 
tools, books, and fibers for spinning. 


To receive your beautiful 
1987 Cotton Clouds 
mail-order catalog with 
hundreds of all-cotton 
yarn samples, send 
$5. to: 

Cotton Clouds 

Rt. 2, DH 16-T 

Safford, AZ 85546 


America’s leading mail-order 
| supplier of 100% cotton yarns 


Bey 
Eta 
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Preventing shoulder-pad 
show-through 

Shoulder pads can be real eyesores if 
their outlines show through light-colored 
clothing. I cover mine with flesh-colored 
lining matched to my skin tone, and the 
outlines disappear. Cut a square with a 
bias length slightly longer than the outer 


Straight 
grain 






a Bias grain 
Trim 


Placing the 
lining on the 
bias makes it 
mold best to 
the shape 

of the pad. 


Zigzag 
stitch 
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(counted-thread) including many authorized 

museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. ; 


IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 


edge of the pad, as shown in the 
drawing at left. Lay the pad on the 
cloth with the long edge on the bias, 
and fold the cloth over the pad. Pin it 
in place, zigzag or overcast along the 
curved edge of the pad, and trim off 
the excess fabric. 
—Elisheva Bush, Jerusalem, Israel 


Quick spaghetti straps 
Here’s an easy way to make spaghetti 
straps and trims out of tricot knits. Cut a 
strip of tricot % in. wide on the 
lengthwise grain of the fabric. Pull the 
strip taut (raw edges do not fray) until it 
rolls into a cord. Then run the cord 
through your zigzag sewing machine, 
set on a wide zigzag stitch. You can span 
the roll with the stitch, adding a 
decorative accent if the thread is a 
different color. Or you can match the 
thread for a more subtle effect. 

—Jean Good, East Earl, PA 


Do you have a tip for a handy way of 
working, a useful trick, or some good 
advice? We'll pay $25 for each item we 
publish. Send details, photos, or sketches 
(we'll redraw them) to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


e Weaving @ Quilting 
e Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 

e Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
e@ Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 
54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


SIEVERS woastinaton iste 


WI 54246 
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PRINCESS LACE 


» faqs? Stitch a lacy Handkerchief, an exquisite 
ete! », Victorian Jabot, or beautiful Princess Lace Collar. 


ry si sesetes,” ““ Create a special gift of handmade lace this holiday. 
aw anh 


KIT PATTERNS 
Handkerchief $12.95 $4.95 
Victorian Jabot $12.95 $4.95 
| Princess Collar $22.95 $8.95 
~| USPS delivery inci. Lacemaking Supply Catalog, $1.00 


R Ufrivolité “sess 


| Orde 


rs only Call 1-800-338-LACE 5-9 pm Weekdays 


A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS ING 
T T BOX Th WHONNOCK BC CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3.00 





PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
UPHOLSTERY SEWING MACHINE 
Specially designed for sewing 
LEATHER ¢ CANVAS « VINYL « WOOD ¢ CARPET 
Works like the big one - but it’s portable 


the MINI BRUTE 
$498 


Regular $789 


Limited Special Introductory Offer. 
To Order or For More Information call: 


1-800-433-9088 Ext. 97 


T & R DISTRIBUTORS 
P.O. Box 105, Grand Island, NE 68802 
Shipped U.P.S., Credit Cards or C.O.D. 


SPACE SAVING YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 72 cones 
of yarn. This sturdy unit features a sealed bear- 
ing on which it rotates very easily. The overall 
diameter of this unit is about 28’’ when loaded 
with yarn. It stands about 6’7”’ high. 


$125.00 


(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 
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Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 
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IMPORTED YARNS 


A — JOSEPH GALLER INC. 


As ), 
bos For 47 years suppliers of the Wz» 
° FINEST KNITTING YARNS = 
to the trade 


a 
See 
—— 
/ & Belangor ® ANGORA — 


5 CASHMERE WOOL 

5 MOHAIR LINEN 
ay COTTON SILK 
qw 





TO OPEN ACCOUNT OR NAME OF NEAREST STORE 
CALL OR WRITE US AT: 


27 W. 20TH ST. N.Y., N.Y. 10011 (212) 620-7190 





[NEWAN an aioe Rul ess oan 


A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 
YOU TO CUT e SEW e OVERCAST- IN ONE OPERATION 
TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR Zig-Zag Household Sewing Machine to 
simulate factory style OVERCASTING AND OVERLOCKING, GIVING you that professional 
sewn finish, without INVESTING HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS in a mutti-spool serger 


“FITS ALLY 



















MINI SERGER attaches very easily in place of the pressure foot on 
your own machine. SIMPLE instructions included. 
Check your machine for LOW, | _. SEND FOR FREE ___ | 












HIGH or SLANT presser bar. INFORMATION 
Distance to presserfoot screw. | YES! Seid me OLOW, QHIGH, 
(presser foot lowered.) _» | OSIUANT, Bar MINI SERGER Cutter | 
==" | Attachment © $29.50 Plus $3 for 
Bo r 4 shipping and handling. 
PLEASE include Card # and Exp. ; 
t ow Bar High Bar Slant Needle | Date, Check money andes, y our aE win ae a aly ANA Ws 


Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery | PHONE, & ADORESS with order. 


— CALL 504-368-0090 — 
Send To: SINGER WESTBANK SEWING CENTER TO ORDER NOW! — A GREAT X-MAS GIFT 


1800 Stumpf Blvd. @ Suite 9-T3 @ Gretna, LA 70056 Charge to VISA, MASTERCARD 





Tour the World of Fiber with 


Directions Unlimited 
Make your ’88 travel plans now! 


¢ Knitting in Australia & New Zealand - January ’88 


with Pat Morse 


¢ Embroidery & Knitting Tour of Italy - April ‘88 
with Dolly Fehd 


¢ Embroidery Tour of England & Ireland - May ’88 
with Marion Scoular 


¢ Decorative Arts Tour of Sweden, Norway & Denmark 
June ’88 - with Sherry Ewaskowitz 


For details, write or call: DIRECTIONS 


800-533-5343 or 914-241-1700 
Sit a t,t tates 





i oe PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
eh? ; & t o® Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 

or ~)e “a yo Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
ow = pr ee + + + + + + 
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P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS. 02726 NC. THE Professional 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 





Determination 

and innovation: 

A successful weaving mill 
Apple trees, their fruit ready for 

picking, faced the windows on two sides of 
Allen and Dorothy Fannin’s weaving mill 

in Westdale, NY. The clatter of looms 
inside was rivaled unsuccessfully by the 
clicking sounds of cicadas in the fields. An 
old maple served as the backdrop for a 
piece of the heavy, cast-off industrial 
equipment that Allen Fannin picks up 
wherever and whenever he can find it and 
adapts for use in their weaving mill. 

“There’s almost no contemporary 
precedent for an operation of this size 
being able to do what we do,” he said, 
explaining that it’s much like the kind of 
mill one might still find in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. “We’re in a 
position to take up the slack between 
orders too small for the big mills to bother 
with—and too large for individual weavers 
to handle. We're unique in size—not as 
small as a little handweaving operation, 
but not anywhere near as big as 
Burlington Mills.” Because of their 
methods, they can meet market demands 
with an enviable degree of flexibility. 

The Fannins’ business is primarily 
wholesale production and sales in three 
categories: a line of moderately priced 
men’s and women’s accessories—scarves, 
shawls, mufflers, sashes, belts, etc., sold 
to department stores and boutiques; piece 
goods, sold to fabric stores that handle 
high-quality home-sewing materials; and 
commission weaving, plus an increasing 
amount of specialty fabrics for small 
manufacturers of designer clothing. At 
a time when giant textile mills are 
complaining of falling orders because of 
foreign competition, business has never 
been better for the Fannins. 

“Ours is a completely vertical operation— 
we take the entire process from spun 
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& x” ik i 
Scarves woven at the Fannin mill (left). Allen, 
Dorothy, T.J. and Eli Fannin (above) in front 
of their creel. (Photo at left by John Fago; above 
photo by D’Ann Calhoun Fago) 


yarn through to wet finishing,” he added. 
“Dorothy and I are completely in charge 
of both design and production. If a 
change is required, it doesn’t take a 
meeting of the board of directors—we can 
make it overnight. We never have more 
than six employees, and we don’t need 
specialized labor—our people can fill in 
on different jobs.” 

The Fannins have made real the kind 
of intermediate technology described by 
British economist E. F. Schumacher, 
author of Small Is Beautiful: Economics As 
If People Mattered (Harper & Row, 1975). 
Schumacher’s observations helped 
establish the reborn emphasis on crafts 
during the ’70s as a way of decentralizing 
corporate control over production, 
scale, standards, and resources, with 
perhaps the most important goal being 
the humanizing of work itself. 

The Fannins operate their mill with 
machinery that industry was getting rid of 
and that Allen has adapted to meet his 
needs. “You can’t just walk out and buy 
equipment that fits our scale,” Allen 
explained with a grin. “I piece machinery 
together—concentrate on principles and 
find a way of making it work. For 
intermediate technology, no ready-made 
equipment exists. It’s all made for 
volume, for products to be turned out in 
the millions,. ..or for hobbyists. This mix 
of technology and equipment you'll 
never see anywhere else.” 

He pointed across the room to a large 
machine. “That warp reel over there could 
be one hundred years old. I got it from 
somebody who was junking it. Clean off 
the rust. . .paint it. ..add new bearings, 
and it’s as good as new!” 

He is sensitive to the slightest 
maladjustment in his machinery. That’s 
why he’s able to find, and use, so much 


junked equipment that originally cost 


thousands of dollars. “Very few 


workmen these days are sensitive to their 
machines,” he said. 

But along with a genius for machinery, 
Allen has a strong feeling for the 
essentials of his craft. There’s an 
insistence on excellence and a disciplined 
attitude toward work that won't allow 
him to rest until his goal is realized. 

He is the author of two books: 
Handspinning: Art and Technique 
(Simon & Schuster, 1970) and 
Handloom Weaving Technology (out of 
print). When asked about them, he 
exclaimed, “Standards! We don’t allow 
sloppy work! We don’t have good stuff 
and bad stuff—it’s all good stuff. I’m 
concerned that people care enough 
about it to buy it, and they do.” 

Allen added, “I don’t have any 
academic training,” and [I have] “little 
formal training of any kind.” However, 
his voracious reading habit more than 
compensated for what he missed in 
schooling interrupted by childhood 
illnesses, and the curiosity that has 
always colored his approach to the world 
has never been quelled. He claims to 
have been in business for 32 years—at age 
12 he had an active fishing-tackle 
business. “If you're not living from it, then 
it’s not a business,” he said. He feels 
that too many people in the fiber business 
do not sufficiently inform themselves 
about technological advantages. “This is 
fine,” he added, “if they’re doing it 
primarily as a one-of-a-kind art form or 
pursuing it as a hobby, but if one’s 
intention is to live by the craft, there’s 
more involved. 

“Tm not an artist or a craftsman in 
the contemporary sense,” he continued, 
“and I got started way before the craft 
scene blossomed in the sixties. Weaving is 
my trade, and when people say, ‘I can’t 
see myself sitting down and weaving yards 
of material,’ I say, ‘Then don’t be a 
weaver!’ I get up every day and go to work 
as a weaver, and when I finish, I look 
forward to another day of the same. No 
matter how you slice it, the common 
denominator is work... .I’ve always felt 
that the aesthetic and the mechanical 
aspects of a craft need to work together.” 

Later, while we were sitting in the 
kitchen, enjoying apple fritters made by 
Dorothy and served with maple syrup 
from their own trees, Allen explained, 
“People said something like this 
couldn't be done—but we went out and did 
it anyway. Most people’s normal rules 
don't see this as possible—but that’s why 
they fail. When someone tells them 
they can’t do it, they believe them.” 


By D’Ann Calhoun Fago, a free-lance 
writer in Bethel, VT. 


Threads Magazine 


Quarterly” 


A publication for weavers, designers, 
and collectors of basketry. 


IDEAS, INSTRUCTION, 
INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
and INFOKMATION. 


e Suppliers 

¢ Book Reviews 

e Readers Forum 

e Places to Visit 

e Shows & Exhibits 

e Views on Contemporary 
and Traditional Basketry 

e Patterns & Techniques 


Published January, April, June & October 


Sample Issue $4.00 
1 Year $12.00 — 2 Years $20.00 
Canadian add $4.00, Foreign add $10.00 


The Basketmaker Quarterly 
MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 340 - Dept. T 
Westland, Michigan 48185 


RETAIL INQUIRIES WELCOME 


1Or AMARD in 

How-To ¢ alegors 
ith Annual Swtwornl 
Fducational Film & 


Video kestival 


LET OUR NATIONALLY-KNOWN 
CRAFT INSTRUCTORS 
TEACH YOU: 


Stenciling « Needlepoint 
Spinning e Basket Weaving 


You can also learn to weave. 


Try Card Weaving, Tapestry, 
Cut-Pile Rug Weaving, 
Four-Harness Weaving or 
Rigid-Heddle Weaving. 


FREE CATALOG 
1-800-843-9276 


1304 Scott Street | 
Petaluma, CA 94952 





Dibhes! 


LARGEST STOCK-LOWEST PRICES 
CALL TOLL FREE 











SILKS - sample set deposit 

Raw Silk Noll, 22 colors........... .80 

China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors......... .80 

Crepe de Chine, 25 colors........ 1.00 

Charmeuse , 18 colors............. .80 

Taffeta, 14 colors .................. .80 

Silk Organza, 5 colors............. 30 

Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors ....... .80 

Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors...... .80 wi 

Shantung Silk, 20 colors........... .80 , ; ; ‘ 

Korean Double Crepe ............. 30 Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints ack’ nar © 

Silk Matelasse, 10 colors.......... 60 & accessories for design on fabric - 7 < 

Peau de Sole, 4 colors ............. .40 ; ‘ a g é m rene ons s\2 ~% 

Silk Noil Jacquard, 6colors....... 1.60 tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. we | epg? %%* x 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors ........ .80 Plus lots, lots more. | grole’ 4% > 4 
Crepe Georgette, 5 colérs......... .60 4% 

Satin Jacquards, 5 ptrns, 35 colors 1.60 @ Zxt™ Hy. * 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints .. .80 ) 

, A x 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints tienes 1.00 Since 1 9 6 9 % , : \ : x 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections . 1.60 i x PO. Box 1690, 4 % Dept. T60 
Tingrionerer 4 colors 20 bk otc sete cS x Poughnpepsle, NY 1200! x 

| erie eae Discount Prices | | | 4 
Brazilian Linen, 4 colors........... .30 x O) Send Yarn Yardage Guide @ $2.00. 
WwoOoL > $¢ © Send Pocket Project Purse Set with s 
Wool Gabardine, 10 Colors........ .80 needies @ $12.95. 
THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OU x 0) I'm not ready to order now, but please x 
FABRICS. WE HAVE MANY MORE TO Free Catalog x send me a free “HARD-T0-FIND THINGS x 
CHOOSE FROM! FOR KNITTERS” catalog 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $200 Call toll free x 2 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit | (800)542-5227 x Name 
$18 refundable if returned ) 
| | ge Adare: am 
THAI SILKS In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 | : a +) 
252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022 J 
(800) 722-SILK(Cal) (800) 221-SILK DHARMA TRADING CO. M state 7 ia ae 
Bhi a et P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 NYS residents please add sales tax am . 
MMM MMMM KKK KH 
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Christian Lacroix’s violin dress (1985, for Jean 
Patou) is among the surrealistic offerings in 
the FIT exhibition. (Photo by Horst P. Horst) 


Fashion and Surrealism 

The Fashion Institute of Technology 
(NYC) is presenting Fashion and 
Surrealism through Jan. 23, 1988. The 
exhibition demonstrates dress and the 
fashion arts (illustration, window- 
display design, and advertising) as 
vehicles for the revolutionary ideas of 
the surrealist movement of the ’30s, and 
how those ideas are still expressed in 
today’s clothing. Juxtaposed to 1930's 
designer Elsa Schiaparelli’s well-known 
shoe hat and Man Ray’s “Flatiron with 
Metal Tacks” (among others) are 
contemporary designer Thierry Mugler’s 
life-size garden of dresses; Christian 
Lacroix’s hat as animated bouquet; and 
Karl Lagerfeld’s and Yves Saint Laurent’s 
trompe l’oeil effects of cracked mirrors, 
candelabra, and flamboyant furnishings. 
A book on the exhibit is available for $45 
from Rizzoli, 587 5th Ave., NYC 10019; 
a paperback version is also being sold by 
FIT, 227 W. 27th St., NYC 10001. 


The Roots of Wearables 


Wearable art deals with enough issues 
to make your head swim. As part of 
Garment Design: In Celebration of Body 
and Soul, a month-long event, The Roots 
of Wearables symposium was held in 
Columbus, OH, on June 13. The symposium 
speakers were contemporary artists, 
professionals, and scholars, who discussed 
historical and contemporary issues 
surrounding the development, design, and 
construction of cloth and garments, and 
their impact on society and culture. 
Urban anthropologist Dr. Justine 
Cordwell opened the symposium with a 
discussion of hominid development: 
where we got our shape, and things we 
had to cope with, such as climate, in 
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covering our odd-shaped bodies. She 
traced clothing development, noting 

that, “All over the world we are borrowing 
[ideas] more than we are giving.” 

Art historian Mattiebelle Gittinger, in 
her discussion of printed fabric, showed 
that, with freedom of techniques, 
patterning was liberated from the confines 
of the loom and became part of the 
sculpture of the human body. The body in 
motion makes pattern move. 

In garment design there is no sovereign 
arbiter. Each artist has his or her own 
point of view and approach. For Tim 
Harding, the conceptual, not the functional, 
aspect of a garment is most important. 
For him, the garment is a vessel holding 
the human torso. He asked, “Where is 
the person when [wearing] an art piece? 
Take a kimono with a landscape design. 

Is the person in the landscape?” 

Psychiatrist and psychoanalyst May 
Weber believes that the answer to why we 
adorn ourselves can be found in cultural 
and psychological drives toward fitting in, 
setting ourselves apart, and the tension 
between these impulses. Wearables affect 
life, for they provide us with a sense of 
belonging, fitting in, worth, status, 
change, and security. In her discussion 
of carnival and masquerade, art historian 
Marilyn Houlberg added that textiles 
and body coverings can even elevate us to 
the spiritual world. 

In this six-hour symposium, seven 
speakers lectured and, with one exception, 
continually showed slides of new or 
unfamiliar material. The audience was 
attentive, but their questions revealed 
that they had not received the full benefit 
of the wealth of information. Questions 
were about how to get wearable art 
accepted in art exhibitions and how to 
price work. We so often do not grasp or 
absorb information if it is not of 
immediate use. What a waste! Let’s have 
more symposia of this type, and let’s 
attend with open minds. With increased 
knowledge of historical precedents and 
cultural influences, we can all benefit the 
arena of wearable art. 


By Clara Creager, art professor at Ohio 
State University and author of Weaving: A 
Creative Approach for Beginners (out of 
print) and All About Weaving: A 
Comprehensive Guide to the Craft. 
(Doubleday, 1984). 


Tours of Thailand 

For more than 30 years, Thailand has 
been renowned for her brilliant silks. 
With the influx into the United States 
of Indochinese refugees following the 
Vietnam War, Americans have also 
learned to appreciate the extraordinary 


needlework and costume skills of the 
people of the hill tribes. 

This fall, Don Willcox conducted his 
fourth annual tour of Thailand for artists, 
craftspeople, and educators to explore 
the breadth of Thailand’s fibers—silk, 
cotton, hemp, bamboo, thatch, and 
ramie. Participants visited experts in 
backstrap, reverse appliqué, batik, ikat, 
basketry, embroidery, and indigo. As a 
result of these tours, Willcox has been 
able to set up an outreach program, which 
as of 1987, is educating 17 Nepalese and 
Tibetan children under individual 
sponsorships. He has also set up a 
school-to-school sponsorship and is in 
the process of setting up a knitting 
cooperative for Aid to Artisans (see 
Threads, No. 13, page 14). 

Willcox is the author of 21 books on 
textiles, the most recent of which, Hmong 
Folklife (Hmong Natural Association of 
North Carolina, 1986), is a study of 
Laotian-Hmong tradition. For more 
information on future tours, write to 
Don Willcox at Box 1, Penland, NC 28765. 


Show your work in Denmark 
Overgaden, which means “across the 
street,” is a new exhibition place for 
experimental art in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. In January, The Ministry of 
Culture opened four huge rooms facing 
the canal on Christianshavn to four Nordic 
artists. Annette Holdensen creates 
wickerwork monoliths (shown below); 
Elsebet Rahlff uses the flag as motif 

and divider of space; Ragna Robertsdottir 
rolls, stacks, and serrates elements into 
organized sculptures; and I work with 
paper, walls, light, and space. 

To show your work in Denmark, send 
slides and information to Udstillingskomiteen, 
Overgaden, Overgaden neden Vandet 17, 
DK 1414, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


By Anne Vilsbgll, fiber artist, papermaker, 
and author of Papirmageri—handlavet 
papir (Borgen Publishers, 1985). 





Wicker “Monoliths” by Annette Holdensen. 
On exhibit at Overgaden in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. (Photo courtesy of the artist) 


Threads Magazine 


‘Wonder raft 


Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 


¢ Machine knitting yarns 
(2/24s, 2/26s) 


¢ Novelty Yarns 
¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 


If it can be spun, we're the one 


Send$2.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 


Wonder Craft 


DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 


1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 
(401) 253-2030 


2-year program 
loans, grants 
scholarships 


Ni 


Professional Craft 
Studies 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 01605 (617) 753-8183 


nats 
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EASY LEARNING VIDEO 
MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 
VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


LESSON ONE: “GETTING STARTED” 
LESSON TWO: “GETTING BETTER” 
LESSON THREE: “GETTING EVEN” 
$54.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 
LESSON FOUR: “DOUBLE BED DOIN’S” 
$59.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 
THE STRING SLINGER 


P.O. Box 23272 e CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
MC /VISA (615) 843-0272 
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NOW IN VIDEO! 


SEWING SYSTEMS 


Industrial Short-Cuts 
for Home Sewing 
Part I & Part I 


At last! Sew without basting or pins! 
Use time-saving production tech- 
niques adapted from the garment 
industry. 
A sample of content: Efficient cutting 
and marking ® Perfect machine control 
* Beautiful darts, tucks, pleats * Profes- 
sionally set pockets, zippers and waist- 
bands # Accurate topstitching ® Mitering. 
AND MORE! Sewing secrets taught by 
Margaret Islander for over 30 years. . . 
now can be yours! 
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“[ have sewn for years but I 
learned more in 3 days than in 
the past 4 years.” 


Student, Linn-Benton Comm. College 


“Fun, fast, & successful. Easy 
to follow instructions. A short- 
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on te : TWO NEW ONE-HOUR VIDEO TAPES 
cut in time but not in profes- COMPLETE & MAILCOUPON. 
Sonat Se MSC Cae | Spee ceuarer atte ain a 
oy Hansen, Fashion Merch. Coord. f 95 ea. C2 $75.00 for bo 
ichi ivers] ; Ippin: ndling— 
Eastern Michigan University —— es seat on sah g—add 
Islander School of Fashion Arts | [Visa CoMasterCard Exp.Date 
Video Division T | No 
PO. Box 5216 Auth. Signature 
Grants Pass, Oregon 97527 | Name 
Allow4-6 weeks for delivery. | Address 
~~ 1 State, Zip 


SPEED SEWING 


Do you love to sew, but don’t have the time? 


This trouble shooting approach assists 
even the most experienced home-sewer in 
fast, professional shortcuts you'll use every 
day. This illustrated, 144 page, spiral bound 
book covers: 

¢ Machine settings 

e Commercial shortcuts 

¢ Perfect set-in sleeves 

¢ invisible patch pockets 

e A4-minute zipper application 

¢ Foolproof elastic application 





The European-trained author, Jan 
Saunders, brings her 14 years of industry 
experience together in her book, Speed 
Sewing. Sounders is a graduate home 
economist trom Adrian College, Adrian, 
MI, was a guest student of the New York 
Fash. Inst. of Fech., NY, NY has lectured 





nationally and made T.V. appearances 
showing consumers how to cut their sew- 





* Invisible blind hems ing time by 40%. 
gt caitt0 SPEED SEWING LTD. 
we” 3939 W. Henderson Rd., Dept SN41, Columbus, OH 43220 
Please send Speed Sewing books at $45.95 each (PPD). Send 
check or money order. Ohio residents add 52% sales tax. 
Name: 
a Address/Apt. #: 
City: State 


Must include zip code: 


Y AR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © IVI S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece « other fibers « weaving accessories « books 
e208 


PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


THE + ’ndliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 © 602/282-3671 
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A workshop with 

needle artist 

Constance Howard 

Constance Howard has been one of my 
heroines ever since I discovered her book, 
Inspiration for Embroidery (Charles T. 
Branford, 1966), almost 15 years ago. It is 
full of the same spirit with which I'd 
been taught embroidery by my 
grandmother when I was eight. 

In August of 1986, I attended two 
one-week workshops with Constance 
Howard, sponsored by Fiber Fun 
(Helen Wood Pope, proprietor), in San 
Francisco, CA. I arrived at the old 
Victorian house with my Singer 
featherweight and a suitcase full of 
embroidery supplies. There was a work 
table for each of the 11 students who had 
already been to many of Constance’s 
workshops; the 6 of us who were new Sat 
together at the dining table. We all had 
different projects to work on. The 
common thread that bound us was the 
desire to share, to explore, and to learn 
from Constance Howard. 

When she first asked us what our 
project plans were, we new students had 
long, ambitious lists. Our instructor 
smiled and helped us begin. We soon 
reduced our goals to the reality of our 
proficiency, time, and energy. Even the 
advanced students lowered their sights. 
This relaxed atmosphere is one of the 
hallmarks of a Constance Howard 
workshop. She does not expect her 
students to learn in just one workshop 
what she has learned in 74 years. Finished 
projects were not the main goal; it was a 
time to experiment and to grow new wings. 

Constance Howard is an energized 
and energizing woman. She moved from 
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student to student, giving her full 
attention to each one. With her quiet 
humor and encouragement, she let us 


know we were going in the right direction. 


Design was constantly emphasized: To 
design, you must have a purpose, and you 
must always keep it in mind. Will the 
piece be a dress, a drape, a liturgical 
banner, an upholstery fabric? Draw a 
simple outline of the thing you want to 
make; then sketch patterns inside the 
shape. Plan, simplify, and then simplify 
some more—you need less pattern and 
color than you think. The techniques 
must be suitable. Don’t use loose 
stitches on clothes or chair seats. Don’t 
waste time with cheap materials. If 
you've made a fabric that you don’t like, 
cut it apart and rearrange it on another 
background until you have something you 
do like. Analyze why something works 
or doesn’t work. Look at your 
surroundings—at rooms, at people, at 
gardens, at displays. 

One afternoon, as we were leaving for 
the day, Constance picked some remnants 
out of the bagfuls we had brought to 
share. The next morning, she showed us 
the new blouse she had created to wear 
to a party being given in her honor. The 
shape of the blouse was a perfect 
companion for her black skirt; the green- 
turquoise pieces brought out the green- 
turquoise color in her hair. (She calls 
herself a punk grandmother, but she 
has worn her hair this way for 20 years.) 

“Don’t ever throw anything away,” 
she told us. “Collect things to play with. 
Save rocks, shells, fabric, and yarn 
scraps. Everything. You may have trouble 
getting into your house, but you'll have 
so many wonderful design ideas.” 
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One day as Constance and I lingered 
over lunch, she said, “Look, there’s a good 
example of why one should be aware of 
one’s surroundings at all times. There are 
ideas for designs all around us.” Leaves 
had created a shadow that looked like a 
bird—no, a fish—a bird with a large tail, 
or a fish fishing. 

As we watched the shadow, I asked 
Constance how she had become involved 
in needle arts and who had taught her. 
No one had, she told me. When she was 8, 
she taught herself to embroider. She 
wanted a new dress, so she simply sat 
down and made one. She continued to 
explore and experiment on her own, 
and at 15 she began training in 
embroidery and wood engraving at the 
Northampton School of Art. When she 
was 21, she studied book illustration 
and wood engraving at the Royal 
College of Art. From there, she 
accumulated a three-page-long résumé 
of awards, exhibitions, commissions, 
publications, and teaching and 
lecturing accomplishments. 

During the workshop, I had been 
learning machine embroidery, one of the 
most difficult and frustrating needle-art 
techniques to learn. As my sewing- 
machine needles and threads kept 
breaking, a steady stream of caring fellow 
students came by to encourage me and 
give good advice. “Keep the fabric taut, 
and the needle won't break.” “Move the 
needle fast and the fabric slowly, and the 
thread won't break.” 

Carolin Coverly, one of Constance 
Howard’s long-time students, noticed that 
my work was going along beautifully every 
afternoon and that everything went wrong 
in the mornings. I had found my mind 
and body sewing-machine rhythms! From 
then on, I spent my mornings designing, 
working on my notes, and going for walks 
in the San Francisco fog and sunshine. 
Afternoons, I glided along on my samples 
of sewing-machine embroidery. 

Carolin was working on a sweatsuit, 
with ribbon stripes planned to make 
pleasing negative and positive shapes. 
When she tried on the top, the stripes didn’t 
drape properly, so she shifted them until 
they had the same balanced feeling they 
had in the paper pattern. As we were 
admiring Carolin’s work, Constance 
interrupted us. “Don’t chatter too much. 
You won't be able to hear yourselves 
think. Talk to yourselves. It’s good 
when a class is heard muttering to itself.” 


By Kate Hearst, a free-lance writer and 
wlustrator in Berkeley, CA. No workshop 1s 
planned with Constance Howard in the 
U.S. for 1988. Watch “Calendar” for 
future opportunities. 
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Now is a great time to introduce your friends to 
Threads because now, when you give more 
than one subscription, you save. Just give or re- 
new a subscription (for yourself or a friend) at 
the full price of $18 and save $3 on all addition- 
al subscriptions—that’s a full year of Threads 
for just $15. We'll even send a handsome card 
in your name announcing each gift you send. 


Best of all, of course, we'll send Threads itself, 
six bimonthly issues filled with ideas and infor- 
mation about the design and construction of 
fine clothing and so much more. There’s no bet- 
ter way to keep up with the latest and best in 
sewing, knitting, stitching, weaving—all the 
ways people have found to make beautiful 
things to wear and use. 


To send your $ifts, just use the accompanying 
order form or the cards in the back of this is- 


sue. Or call toll-free: 1-800-243-7252. But do. 


act soon so we can make sure your gift cards 
arrive in time for the holidays. 


Offer expires December 31, 1987. 


| Sewing Machine 
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Threads Holiday Gift Subscriptions 
The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470 
Your Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


First Subscription 
$18/vear (six issues); $21 outside the U.S. (US. funds, please) 
Send to 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Sign card from: 


(Be sure to give your name and address above.) [1 This is a renewal. 


Second Subscription—Save $3 

$15/vear (six issues); $18 outside the U.S. (US. funds, please) 
Send to 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Sign card from: 
L] Bill me 


[} Payment enclosed PT46 


Innerskins/Outerskins 

Through December 20, The San Francisco 
Craft and Folk Art Museum is presenting 
Innerskins/Outerskins: Gut and Fishskin, 
the first exhibition to focus on the unique 
clothing and utilitarian textiles crafted 
by native Alaskans. The exhibit also 
contains contemporary art work inspired 
by these materials. 

The Eskimos found creative, pragmatic 
solutions to the problems of survival in 
the Arctic in nature. They shaped seal 
and walrus intestines and fishskins into 
waterproof clothing, storage bags, and 
other useful items, which were often 
decorated and embellished. 

Contemporary artists are also attracted 
to innerskins and outerskins because of 
the texture, the translucency and 
iridescence, and the apparent fragility and 
actual strength of the materials. The 
work, by artists from all over the country, 
includes a clay pot covered with king- 
salmon skin; shoes crafted from hog 
casings; a “painting” made with gut, linen, 
and fiberglass; and a fishskin-style bag 
created from foil and paper gum wrappers. 

The exhibition will travel to the 
Anchorage Museum of History and Art 
(Jan. 17-Feb. 21); the University of 
Alaska Museum, Fairbanks (Mar. 17-Apr. 23); 






_ 


Frances Usugan, of Toksook Bay, AK, with dried seal gut. (Photo by James Barker) 
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and the Alaska State Museum, Juneau 
(May 15-June 21). For a catalog ($9.50), 
write to the San Francisco Craft and 
Folk Art Museum, Landmark Building A, 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, CA 94123. 
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Lowise Peter, of Fort Yukon, AK, sews salmon 


skin for bag. (Photo by Karen Pladsen) 





Lacemaking competition 

The English Lace School is holding an 
international lacemaking competition, 
with both an amateur and a professional 
division. To be eligible for the 
professional-competition award, you 

must be able to devote two years full time 
to the craft. The award is a year’s salary, 
to give the winner time to plan a one- 
person exhibition, work on a large 
commission, or work with other patrons, 
such as couture houses, jewelers, and 
graphic studios. The suggested subject is 
Celebrations—Lace for “an Occasion.” 
Trophies and cash prizes will be awarded 
in over 14 categories. The deadline is 
June 15, 1988. For an entry form, write to 
The English Lace School, Honiton Court, 
Rockbeare, Nr. Exeter EX5 2EF, England. 


The latest stuff in sewing 
The Independent Sewing Machine 
Dealers Association (ISMDA) met in 
Anaheim, CA, in June for its yearly 
trade show. Smaller and more affordable 
to exhibitors than the American Home 
Sewing Association’s (AHSA) event, the 
show always holds some surprises. 

Baby Lock U.S.A. of St. Louis, MO, 
distributor of Baby Lock sergers and 
sewing machines, created a stir with its 
4-lb. sewing machine. The computerized 
Baby Lock 6500, imported from Japan, 
measures 9 in. by 11 in. by 3 in. It has 
three zigzag widths, a triple stretch 
stitch, a blind hem, a two-step automatic 
buttonhole, and two decorative stitches. 
The cover converts to a free-arm 
extension. The machine runs by touch 
control, rather than foot control. All this 
retails for around $200. The machine is 
now being test-marketed in several U.S. 
cities. Look for it soon at a dealer near 
you. (For more information, contact 
Nancy Nix-Rice, Baby Lock U.S.A., 

1760 Gilsinn Lane, Fenton, MO 63026.) 

With the serger continuing to drive 
the sewing market, consumers are 
becoming more savvy about its 
techniques and materials, like thread. 
Swiss-Metrosene has introduced 
Metrolock, a superfine polyester thread 
that reduces the total thickness of 
thread laid into a seam, particularly on 
3/4-thread sergers. (Contact Carl 
Jorden, Swiss-Metrosene, 7780 Quincy St., 
Willowbrook, IL 60521.) Madeira showed 
spools of dark and light transparent 
elastic thread that will hold the shape 
of handknit or machine-knit ribbing. 
(Contact Ken Paige, Madeira U.S.A., 

56 Primrose Dr., O’Shea Industrial Park, 
Laconia, NH 03246.) 

Since sewing is no longer routinely 
taught in high schools, the industry is 
concerned about hooking youngsters. (For 
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Lire | 
Vis | Couture 
Sewing 


Discover the secrets of 
high fashion, heighten 
your sewing skills, master 
French hand finishing, 
sharpen your eye for 
design, learn haute 
couture construction, 
learn to custom finish in the 
tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated 
two-week sessions: A 
working vacation in a 
Colorado mountain resort. 
Dedicated home sewers, 

' professional dressmakers, 
entrepreneurs and 

\ educators. Cultivate 

L7T the art of fashion. 


a\f Please send venture, 


Name 


Address 







City State Zip 
Telephone 

mail to 

Ann Hyde Institute of Design 


P.O. Box 61271 @ Denver, CO 80206 
L ee Denver, CO 80206 @ (303) 355-1655 
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example, AHSA is producing a Learn to 
Sew videotape.) Carolyn Curtis (1534 

36th St., Ogden, UT 84403) has developed 
Kids Can Sew, a sales program designed 

to create Neighborhood Sewing Schools. 
Sewers set up schools in their homes 

with four machines and a serger and teach 
children ages 6 to 12 to make simple 
clothes, bags, etc. The program claims part- 
time teachers can make $1,000 a month. 


The biggest problem in home sewing 
continues to be fit. Women are 
discouraged when they spend hours 
on a garment that looks like “happy 
hands at home”—that is, frumpy. Half the 
problem is buying the wrong size 
pattern; the other half is buying an 
unflattering pattern. To combat the 
latter, Your Ideal Silhouette has a 
computerized figure analysis available 


through stores. For $35 you feed 13 body 
measurements into the dealer’s computer 
and receive a 3-page printout and a 
65-page workbook that identifies ideal 
necklines, skirt and jacket lengths, 
accessories, etc. (Contact Gail Florin, 

824 Lafayette Dr., Akron, OH 44303.) 


By Robbie Fanning, who is a contributing 
editor of Threads. 
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Sa oly, ; : 
Reproduction of antique floral American 
hand-hooked rug (left) at the Beauport Muse- 
um, Gloucester, MA. Detail above. (Photos by 
Jeanne H. Faller) 





The truth about 

American hooking 

The other day a stranger called to ask if 

I repaired hooked rugs. I said yes, 
depending upon what kind of hooked 

rug it is. “It’s fairly large, and new,” she 
said. “It’s a Couristan.” This told me 
immediately it was not the kind of hooked 
rug I could, or would, attempt to repair. 
Couristan is a commercial rug importer. 

There is much confusion as to what 
the term hand-hooked means. Large 
commercial companies offer “hand- 
hooked” chair pads or do-it-yourself 
hooked-rug kits with precut yarns in 
predetermined color combinations. But 
these processes have little to do with 
traditional American hand-hooking. 

In traditional hooking, a small 
wooden-handled tool resembling a crochet 
hook is used to pull short, finely cut 
strips of woven fabric through a woven 
backing of linen, cotton, or burlap. The 
rug is worked from the front, with or 
without a frame. The fabrics are usually 
hand-dyed in several values of each color. 
American traditional rugs were often a 
mix of yarns or strips of wool, cotton, silk, 
rayon, and silk stockings. I recently 
repaired one of these old combination 
rugs. Its original design and color 
scheme were well blended, either by 
creative decision or by time. Most 
traditional hooked rugs made in the U.S. 
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today are of woven wool fabrics. 

Because of the differences in design, 
technique, and execution, as well as 

color and width of the strips, no two, even 
in the same pattern, ever look exactly 
alike. Close to American rugs in 
appearance are the “proddys,” British 
cousins, whose loops are pushed or 
prodded through from back to front. 

Ready-made “hand-hooked all-wool” 
rugs are sold at ridiculously low prices by 
rug and furniture stores. These floral (or 
sometimes geometric) rugs are very pretty 
and fit into many different decorating 
schemes. But on close inspection, you'll 
find that all the flowers are identical 
patterns, with limited shading, and solid 
blocks of colors in the backgrounds. If 
you look closer, you'll find that they are 
made of a twisted continuous yarn, 
inserted with machinelike precision. The 
designs are similar to a few of the 
traditional popular patterns, but queries 
to the sales departments will reveal 
that they are imported from China, India, 
Korea, or Belgium. 

In the late 1950s, a lawsuit was brought 
by Caroline Saunders, the matriarch of 
modern hooking craftspeople, against 
importers for calling their rugs 
“hand-hooked.” The importers, however, 
showed the judge a person hand-opcrating 
the shuttle-type machine that was used 
to make the imports. Without letting 


Saunders show the difference, he threw 
the case out of court. 

This happened when machine-made 
goods were more popular than handcrafts, 
and so it contributed to the decline in 
the American craft of hooking. Even 
worse, it provided the very confusion 
anticipated and feared by the traditional 
American hooking craftspeople. Most 
newcomers to hooking are still unaware of 
its origin, its history, or the differences 
in the method of production. Many home, 
antique, and textile magazines still see 
rug hooking as precut and colored kits or 
mass-produced yarn copies. 

The recent interest in collecting 
antique “primitives” and hooking new 
versions of old patterns is the first step 
in improving this situation, but it only 
scratches the surface. The Association 
of Traditional Hooking Artists (ATHA), a 
newly formed national guild, is working 
to bring back a full awareness of this 
important American craft, as a folk 
craft of the past and an art form today. 
For more information, write to ATHA, 

10 Sawmill Dr., Westford, MA 01886. 


By Jeanne H. Fallier, former editor of 

the ATHA newsletter, who is the owner of 
the Rugging Room in Westford, MA, and 
the author of several books on traditional 
hooking, including a catalog of almost 
200 of her own designs. 
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an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 
just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
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Sir pairs of handknit gloves, representing 
six techniques (clockiwise from top): blue 
houndstooth gloves (no shaping, cuff, or 
thumb gusset); black-andachile glovea, ine 
spired by an embroidered sweater, with ta- 
pered fingertips and adecorated thumb gits- 
selon the palm; batmeal-colored qglores in 
Austrian coble pattern (tie thumb emerges 
from the side, without thlerruplting the pat. 
fern): multicolor gauntlet gloves wih douhle- 
knit hand and fingers; red gloves with a 
shaped cuff and Unemb shapiig that empha. 
sizes the cable; ivory garter-stitch gloves 
worked side to side. 
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Handknitting Gloves 


An impressive tribute 
to the creative hand 


by Deborah Newton 


hough I am an avid handknitter, | 
. have always avoided making my 
own gloves. I had envisioned a pin- 
cushion of double-pointed needles, 

mm” stitches balancing precariously at 
all angles, each finger a dreaded obstacle 
to overcome. Even confident mitten mak- 
ers stay away from the apparent complex- 
ities of fitting the hand. However, the aver- 
age glove takes less time to knit than the 
sleeve of a child’s sweater. A glove evolves 
in such a logical way that the creative knitter 
can easily develop a system and build upon 
it, free from dependence on printed pat- 
terns. I made many pairs last year, and 
they reign as my favorite knitting projects. 

The handknit glove has a rich past: from 
a rude wool covering for a peasant’s swarthy 
hand, to a silken casing for the hands of 
the most revered clergyman, to the fanci- 
ful geometrics of folkloric patterns. Knit in 
myriad colors and textures, the glove has 
been buttoned, initialed, gauntleted, tas- 
seled, fulled, and defingered. It can be as 
simple as a swatch for the beginner and a 
miniature sculpture for the expert. Most 
exciling for me is the three-dimensional 
re-creation of the shape of the hand and 
the plotting of patterns on that surface. 

The best way to learn to design and knit 
your own gloves is to start with the sim- 
plest version and then let this glove be the 
prototype for more complex pairs. I first 
mastered a basic glove in simple stocki- 
nette stitch. After learning the fundamen- 
tals of shape, I began to superimpose tex- 
ture and color. Swatch in a simple pattern 
to get a basic gauge in the yarn of your 
choice. Measure the hand to be gloved so 
you know how many stitches to cast on 
and you have a record of basic lengths. 
Then plot out a simple hand chart to fol- 
low (see top-left drawing, page 26). Don’t 
worry about the fingers until you get to 
them. And if you don’t enjoy Knitting fin- 
gers, you can turn your glove into a mitten. 
Start simple, gain confidence, and then rc- 
fine the look and fit of your gloves. 
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You may prefcr to work out your design 
and techniques on one glove before begin- 
ning the sccond, so keep records of what 
you have donc. You can use this informa- 
tion later to test new yarns, patterns, and 
shaping techniques. I start both gloves at 
the same time, working up to a certain 
point on one, and then repeating the pro- 
cess on the other. This has its advantages: 
When one glove is donc, I often lack the 
excitement to begin the other because the 
challenge of problem solving is over. 

I wish I'd discovered glovemaking sooner. 
It suits my passion for shaping. Gloves let 
me play with all techniques, from color- 
work and graphics to the most complex of 
textural patterns. Glove Knitting becomes 
easier and more pleasurable with each new 
pair. My hardworking hands have finally 
received their most appropriate reward. 


Yarns and needles 
A few ounces of yarn suffice for the aver- 
age glove. Wool is warm and can be blocked 
to even out irregularities in the knitting. 
The strong, smooth blends of wool and syn- 
thetics suggested for socks arc good choices. 
Tapestry wool, split if necessary, offers an 
incredible range of colors for decorative 
embroidery or small areas of color. Inelas- 
tic cotton, rayon, or linen would create 
problems for the beginner, but because they 
are cooler, they allow the expert to cxtend 
the season designated for honoring hands. 
The best glove yarns are those in the fin- 
gering category (the name says it all!). The 
mention of these fine yarns elicits groans 
even from expert Knitters, but very few 
stitches go into the making of a glove, and 
these responsive yarns will surprise and 
delight the uninitiated. From a design point 
of view, yarns that range from 7 sts to 10 sts 
to the inch allow complex patterning in 
texture and color, even in small finger areas, 
and the ability to use large pattern repcats 
and combinations of patterns. They offer 
flexibility and great warmth when strand- 
ed colorwork is used. 


Sport-weight yarns (51% sts to 6 sts to the 
inch) are good for learning techniques, and 
unlike finer yarns, there are many tex- 
tured yarns in this weight. Sport weight is 
suitable for small pattern repeats and col- 
orwork in the hand area. Shetland yarns in 
this weight are soft and come in a wide 
range of colors. Heavy yarns work best ina 
simple pattern—not worked too tightly, or 
the fabric will be stiff and uncomfortable. 
A worsted-weight yarn (5 sts to the inch, 
the heaviest extreme) is fine for a large, 
sturdy man’s glove in stockinette stitch. 

Unless the glove is worked from side to 
side (bottom photo, page 28), double-pointed 
needles (dpn) are essential for seamless 
knitting. If casting on to three or four nee- 
dles seems difficult, cast on all stitches to 
one needle. Then divide the stitches among 
the remaining ones. Five needles (two at 
palm, two for back, and one extra for knit- 
ting) provide symmetry, but four are easier 
to hold. To maintain tension, pull firmly 
on the yarn when changing needles. 

I work test swatches back and forth on 
straight needles even though my circular 
gauge can vary slightly. It’s quicker. After 
you've made a few gloves in a favorite yarn, 
let the glove be the gauge swatch. In most 
cases, palm width is the same as the width 
of the back of the hand. But for a complex 
pattern across the back of the hand, you 
may need more stitches to obtain the same 
width of a simpler one on the palm. 

If you need more or fewer stitches fora 
pattern or motif, thereby making the glove 
width larger than the hand, change to a 
smaller needle size to adjust fit. If you’re 
making gloves for someone you can’t mea- 
sure, carry a few rib stitches up from the 
cuff into the hand. This will make the 
width flexible enough to fit various sizes. 

A glove should be tried on at all stages of 
Knitting, even while on the dpn. Or, for 
greater accuracy, slip the stitches to a strand 
of yarn with a tapestry needle. (When you 
Knit a glove, you'll often set aside stitches 
this way to work others.) => 
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Hlvstr tions by Clarke 


Recording hand 
measurements 





Measure hand. 
Then trace 
open hand 

on piece of 
paper and 
record 
measurement. 





J 
boy 
Yost tf Ne 
1-in. ease E 
S00VE CUTE ee se i © 
Red and green: : | | 
Lengths 
Check by ; pets laser 19 


trying on glove. ‘ 
Blue: Circumferences 


Measure loosely 
with tape measure. 


Dividing stitches for thumbs and fingers 


This sample. : 
Middle 


A. Finger lengths 
B. Upper palm 


C. Base of 
thumb at 
widest point 


D. Base of 
fingers 


. Wrist (for a 
shaped glove) 


F. Thumb line 
G. Finger line 
H. 


Mm 


Wrist line 


|. Lower arm 
(for fitted cuffs) 


J. Wrist to 
where thumb 
meets palm 


K. Hand length: 
Wrist to 
finger line 

L. Desired cuff 
or rib length 
below wrist 


M. Where thumb 
meets palm to 
finger line 


Fingers: Final stitch counts 


glove has a~ Index Ring Little 
gauge of 6 sts 16 sts 16sts 14sts 12 sts 
to the inch 







and is based on 
an upper-hand : 
width of 7% in. 2% in. 2Y¥ in. 
23 sts each side 
divided for fingers; 
2 sts to be cast on 
or picked up to join 
fingers and join palm a 


to back of hand ~~ 





7sts 6sts 
rr. a eg 










a a " | ~ 
~t7sts '6sts 


5 sts | 





16 sts plus 

1 st picked up 
each side= 18 sts 
at thumb base (3 in.) 


46 sts=7% in. 


= 
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2% in. 
Circumferences at base of fingers 


5sts 5sts 


5sts} 


(23 sts palm; 23 sts _ 
back of hand) 





2 in. 



















Knitting the 
simplest 
glove | 
J 
esidaaa of: Taper tips % in. 
i Begin with index 
or little finger. 
Slip sts to dpn. 
[finger base 
! x gauge] 
[thumb Work even to finger line. 
width x Then slip hand sts to 
gauge] holder; work thumb sts. 
thumb 
sts to be 
worked on Work even on 
scrap yarn larger needles 
to thumb line. 
me ts: ee i 
x gauge= 4 | Increase if necessary. 
number ~~) 4 If Soha 
of sts to | a! | Work ribbed cuff 
cast on , to length on 
(Work rib | ) | smaller needles. 
on fewer | } 
sts if bt SUE 
desired.) j< | 





Y2 upper-hand 
measurement 





Four different types of thumb shaping (clockwise from upper left): the 
simplest thumb, with swatch showing how a scrap strand can be knit in 
and then removed so stitches on both sides of the thumb can be slipped 
to needles and worked; increases worked to the side of center palm to 
accommodate the thumb; thumb gusset formed on the palm of the glove; 
thumb gusset worked to the side of the glove. 
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Planning the simplest glove 

After measuring the hand with a flexible 
tape measure, trace the open hand on pa- 
per and record the measurements. If you're 
making gloves for someone else, keep the 
tracing as a permanent record. Record both 
circumference and length measurements 
of the wrist, palm, and fingers. The top-left 
drawing on the facing page shows where to 
take each measurement. 

The circumference of the upper palm 
above the thumb (B) is the most crucial 
measurement. The beginner can design a 
glove simply from this figure: The upper- 
hand measurement multiplied by gauge gives 
the best number of stitches to begin a basic 
glove. Cast on that number of stitches with 
smaller dpn and work edge/rib to the de- 
sired length. (Fewer stitches can be cast on 
for a tighter rib; increase after last rib row.) 
The simplest glove has no thumb shaping 
and is knit straight to the point where the 
thumb would meet the hand, as with the 
blue houndstooth glove and double-knit 
glove on page 24. (The more experienced 
glove knitter may opt for more shaping.) 


Beginning to knit—You can begin rounds 
at any place on the glove; however, the 
best place to begin is on the outside or in- 
side edge of the hand. This way, patterns 
on the front and back won't be interrupt- 
ed. You can also begin the round at the 
center of the palm and maintain pattern 
symmetry. For example, in the oatmeal- 
colored glove on page 24 I wanted three re- 
peats of a wide pattern to form a cuff; 
therefore, I began at the center palm so 
that the middle repeat would fall directly 
on the back of the hand. Let the pattern 
size suggest design possibilities. 

A ribbed edge is a good choice fora glove 
intended for active use. Another option is 
to work a cuff or gauntlet straight from the 
lower edge, with or without shaping; rib- 
bing can be inserted at the wrist line fora 
closer fit. After working the rib or cuff, 
change to larger dpn and work in pattern 
to where the base of the thumb meets the 
palm. Drop the working yarn. Then work 
the thumb stitches (equal to half the cir- 
cumference of the thumb base) on a sepa- 
rate scrap strand of yarn, either on the 
palm or at the side of the glove, as shown 
in the photo on the facing page. Resume 
knitting with the working yarn. But in your 
excitement to begin shaping, don’t forget 
(as I have) to reverse the placement for 
each thumb, or you will end up with two 
gloves for the same hand. 

After the hand is complete, slip the 
stitches to a holding yarn. Next, remove 
the scrap strand; there’ll be an opening in 
the fabric. Most variations in gloves occur 
in the thumb shaping. To knit the simplest 
thumb, pick up the top and bottom loops 
of this opening. It helps to pick up one or 
two extra stitches at each end of the thumb 
opening to neaten the join to the palm. 
(See bottom drawing, facing page.) 
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Shaped thumbs and gussets—The shaped- 
thumb gusset, which you work to the side 
or on the palm by increasing regularly to 
form a triangle, aids in creating a perfect- 
fitting glove. Before beginning the gusset, 
work even above the rib or cuff for % in. to 
1 in. to position the wrist and prevent thumb 
movement from pulling up the ribbing. 
There are two kinds of triangular thumb 
gussets: One originates at the palm of the 
hand and interrupts the patterns there; 
the other originates at the side of the hand 
and is worked independently of the pat- 
terns at the back and palm. To begin the 
thumb gusset on the palm, mark a central 
stitch to the right or left of center palm 
(depending on which glove you're knitting). 
The triangular gusset is best created when 
two increases are worked, one to each side 
of the central stitch, every three or four 
rounds until there are enough stitches to 
measure about % in. less than the mea- 
surement of the base of the thumb. (To 
produce a more obvious gusset for design 
reasons, you may wish to mark more than 
one central stitch as the base of the gusset.) 
Work the increases to form the gusset to 
where the thumb meets the palm, slip the 
hand stitches to a holder, and work the 
thumb separately. If there are enough stitches 
to accommodate the measurement of the 
base of the thumb (this depends on the 
rate of increases in the gusset), divide the 
stitches over the dpn and knit the thumb. 
First cast on extra stitches (§4 in. worth) to 
join the sides of the thumb together with- 
out strain. For a fine-fitting thumb, de- 
crease 1 st every three or four rounds until 
the length is reached; then work the tip. 
The thumb gusset can be planned as a 
design feature as well as for fit. I admire 
traditional Scandinavian gloves, which of- 
ten had a thumb gusset worked in a differ- 
ent pattern than on the palm of the hand. 
I used this feature in my black-and-white 
glove on page 24, plotting the gusset on a 
piece of graph paper and accentuating it 
with a decorative pattern. Likewise, the 
thumb gusset for the oatmeal glove, origi- 
nating at the side of the hand, was worked 
in a small textured pattern to contrast with 
the patterns on the front and back. 
Although not technically a gusset, in- 
creases worked all to one side on the palm 
create extra fabric to accommodate the 
thumb. In this kind of glove, 1 st is marked 
at the center of the palm approximately 1 in. 
above the wrist mark. Every two or three 
rounds, 1 st is increased next to this, al- 
ways in the same place, creating a diagonal 
line across the palm. For the red gloves at 
right, I used the increases as a design fea- 
ture next to a central cable, causing the 
cable to move over the palm, then to the 
tip of the thumb. 


Above the thumb—After the thumb is knit, 
the hand of the glove is resumed. Slip all 
reserved stitches back to the dpn. Before 
you continue knitting, pick up the same 





After working the thumb, Newton resumes 
knitting the hand section. She has picked up 
three stitches (12 in. worth) in the base of this 
thumb to join the thumb to the hand without 
strain and to close the fabric. 





When starting a middle finger, Newton works 
stitches from the back or front of the hand 
and picks up stitches in the completed adja- 
cent finger, as shown here. Then she works the 
other side of the hand. To complete the round, 
she casts on the preplanned number of stitches 
between fingers to join the front to the back. 





Newton intentionally worked increases to 
form the thumb shaping of these red textured 
gloves all to one side of the palm. This shap- 
ing is emphasized by the movement of the ca- 
ble along the palm into the thumb. She shaped 
the wide cuffs by working gradual decreases 
to the wrist on either side of the tiny cable at 
the center front and back. 
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The multicolor gauntlet glove with a double-knit thumb tn progress, worked back and forth on 
double-pointed needles. A completed thumb is held open at left. The straight needle at top right 
shows a single-color double-kmit fabric in progress. 


Newton is knitting this garter-stitch glove side to side; she has completed half of the hand. In- 
stead of binding off the half fingers, she has slipped the stitches onto yarn holders. When she 
knits the other half of the hand, she can ship the stitches onto the needle and eliminate one seam 
in each finger. 
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number of stitches that were cast on at the 
base of the thumb. (See top photo, page 27.) 
This will join the thumb to the hand stitches 
without strain and will close the fabric. If 
the final number of stitches yield a mea- 
surement larger than the upper hand, de- 
crease 1 st above the thumb every other 
round or so to reach the desired number. 
Fewer stitches may be started at the wrist 
to make up for any picked-up stitches in 
the thumb, forming a more shapely glove. 

Work even until the finger line is reached. 
The stitches for the little finger may be set 
aside 4 in. to 4% in. before you begin the 
other three fingcrs, but the elasticity of 
most knit fabrics eliminates the need for 
this fine tuning. Remember to try on the 
glove to check lengths before beginning 
the fingers. 


Planning the fingers—Separate the front 
from the back stitches. For an allover pat- 
tern, just divide the stitches in half. If the 
patterning on the back of the hand re- 
quires more stitches to yield the same width 
as the palm, decrease before reaching the 
finger line to balance the stitch count. 

For a well-fitting glove, it is necessary to 
cast on stitches or pick up stitches be- 
tween the fingers to link the back to the 
palm. These stitches re-create the space 
between the fingers. If you were simply to 
divide the front and back stitches by 4 and 
add 2 sts between each finger, the glove 
would tit—knit fabric is flexible. However, 
decisions about where to assign extra stitches 
really refines the fit. 

To determine the stitches required for 
each finger, multiply the measurement from 
the base of each finger by gauge. Record 
this figure (see bottom drawing, page 26). 

Return to the glove stitch count, and as- 
sign stitches from the front and back to 
the little finger, planning to pick up 2 or 
3 sts between the palm and back of the 
hand. Divide the remaining stitches by 3, 
assigning the same number of stitches from 
the front and back for the other three fin- 
gers. If it does not divide evenly, assign the 
extra stilch(es) to either of the first two 
(larger) fingers. Insert the figures in the 
chart, and then assign stitches between 
the fingers to achieve the original figure 
for each finger’s circumference based on 
gauge. (Note that the index and little fin- 
gers have stitches assigned only on one 
sidc, whereas the middle two fingers need 
extra stitches on both sides.) 

It’s best to calculate stitch counts before 
you start the fingers to avoid ending the 
last finger with too few stitches. It is also 
then easier to concentrate just on Knitting. 

The base of the finger is most challeng- 
ing. Begin with either the index or little 
finger, casting on the assigned number of 
stitches between fingers to join the front 
to the back, and begin the finger round. 
When starting a new finger, pick up stitches 
in the cast-on stitches of the adjacent com- 
pleted finger, as shown in the center photo 
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on page 27. Sometimes a small hole will 
occur where the front or back meets the 
picked-up stitches: Make a stitch here by 
lifting a strand from the thread below and 
knit into the back of it, omitting or de- 
creasing one of the picked-up stitches. A 
decrease every 1 in. along the length of 
each finger lends an elegant tapered fit. 

If you are extending an allover pattern 
into the fingers, consider the number of 
stitches that you need to complete full pat- 
tern repeats. For example, in the hounds- 
tooth glove, the pattern was a multiple of 
four stitches, so I picked up a number be- 
tween the fingers to yield this multiple. 

When beginning a middle finger, work 
stitches from either the back or front of 
the hand, and pick up stitches in the com- 
pleted adjacent finger. Work stitches from 
the other side of the hand. Then cast on 
the preplanned number of stitches between 
fingers to join the front to the back, there- 
by completing the round. 


Fingertips—Start to decrease rapidly about 
% in. before the fingertip. Try on the glove, 
making sure the base of each finger fits 
the hand correctly. Divide your stitches 
evenly if you want symmetrical decreases. 
For example, 15 sts evenly divided on three 
needles allows two decreases each needle 
on one round, followed by a plain round 
without decreases, then one more decrease 
round. With some yarns it helps to change 
to smaller needles. With fine yarns and 
more stitches, decreases here can be a de- 
sign feature, worked along the sides fora 
flattened tip (as in the black-and-white 
gloves on the cover and page 24) or divided 
evenly. Stitches can be woven, front to 
back, instead of gathered together at the 
tip. Experiment on the thumb or first fin- 
ger to find the most appealing method. 


An alternative knitting method 

and some special details 

Working a glove back and forth on straight 
needles can be fun. It works best in garter 
stitch (6 sts to the inch or finer is best). 
Swatch to obtain a stitch and row gauge. 

Begin the glove at the outer edge of the 
hand; a cuff can be Knit in or added after 
completion. Starting along the outer hand, 
calculate how many stitches are necessary 
to reach from the tip of the little finger to 
the lower edge, according to your desired 
gauge. Cast on, and then work back and 
forth until the width of the little finger is 
reached; bind off to form one half of the 
finger. At the end of the next row, cast on 
enough stitches for the length of the ring 
finger and proceed. When you reach the 
thumb, work short partial rows to angle 
the thumb from the hand. After you reach 
the center of the thumb, the mirror image 
of the hand is worked in reverse. 

To avoid seams, the experienced knitter 
can use the invisible cast-on method, then 
place stitches on holders instead of bind- 
ing off so all edges can be woven. Instead, I 
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cast on in a traditional way but slip stitches 
to holders instead of binding off, as shown 
in the bottom photo on the facing page. On 
the second half of the hand, you can then 
slip these stitches to the needle instead of 
casting on new finger stitches so that one 
seam on each finger is eliminated. 


Double-knit gloves—You can use the fasci- 
nating double-knit technique to make a 
seamless glove, working back and forth on 
straight needles to form two layers joined 
at the edges. It’s a slow process, requiring 
a slipped stitch for every worked stitch, 
and you must be careful not to join the 
layers accidentally. But there is great po- 
tential here for playing with layers in dif- 
ferent colors, and it should interest those 
who prefer working with just two needles. 
I worked the multicolor gauntlet on the 
double-knit glove on the facing page back 
and forth on straight needles, planning side 
closures with buttons. Then I used the 
stitches at the top of the gauntlet to begin 
the double-knit hand portion. (Those unfa- 
miliar with the double-knit technique should 
scrutinize Barbara Walker’s A Treasury of 
Knitting Patterns, page 99; and A Second 
Treasury of Knitting Patterns, page 45.) 


Wrist treatment—A gauntlet or shaped cuff 
can be worked in place of ribbed edging 
and can add drama to a plain hand. If it is 
to cover a heavy garment, the cast-on edge 
should measure as much as 16 in., with de- 
creases worked regularly to the wrist line. 


Open palm—With an open palm, the hand 
may be temporarily freed without your hav- 
ing to take the glove off the wrist. You may 
work a wide opening above the thumb by 
binding off, then casting on on the next 
round; knitting a scrap strand to be re- 
moved later, as in the simple-thumb tech- 
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These ivory garter-stitch gloves were worked side to side on straight needles and seamed, rather 


nique (page 27); or clipping a thread and 
unraveling it to either side after the glove 
is complete. This opening may be edged for 
an overlap, perhaps with a finer yarn. 


Fingerless gloves—For hand warmth and 
finger agility, stop short of the fingertips 
and bind off or omit fingers. By adding a 
row or two of a noncurling pattern before 
you bind off, you’ll form a neat edge. 


Decorative surfaces—The hand surfaces can 
be divided for a variety of design treat- 
ments. Patterns can vary from front to back, 
horizontally or vertically, even extending 
into the fingers. Or the fingers can be worked 
in simpler patterns for ease. The wearer’s 
initials are a traditional decoration for gloves. 


Fulled gloves—Fulling will occur naturally 
in well-worn wool gloves when they are ex- 
posed to moisture and abrasion, but a fulled 
fabric can also be preplanned. The fabric is 
stiffer and works best for fingerless gloves; 
fingers require flexibility. To predict a fulled 
gauge, work swatches and full them by 
scrubbing with warm, soapy water. The knit 
glove will be larger than the hand, but 
after you’ve scrubbed them, you'll achieve 
the desired size and shape. 


To keep from losing them—A handknit 
glove deserves this special attention! Long 
cords, not just for children, can go under a 
coat or sweater. Add a button for one glove 
and a buttonhole for its mate. Graceful 
loops will allow you to hang gloves over a 
belt or purse handle, and a wrist drawstring, 
with whimsical tassels and pompons, can 
be both functional and decorative. CL) 


Deborah Newton 1s a knitwear designer and 
a frequent contributor to Threads maga- 
zine. All photos by Cathy Carver. 





than worked in the round. The lace edging, worked at the same time as the hand, forms a cuff. 
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The needlework of Pilar Coover 


by Margot Blum Schevill 


ilar Coover’s stitched canvases 

me are filled with painterly, sur- 

real images. They reveal the 

influence of the Spanish paint- 

| & ers Picasso and Miré, the 
15th-century Dutch painter Hieronymus 
Bosch, the 16th-century Flemish painter 
Breugel, and the 18th-century poet and 
mystic William Blake. “My approach to nee- 
dle art,” says Coover, “is to seek to tran- 
scend the limitations of traditional needle- 
work by opening every possibility between 
the thread and the canvas.” 

Born in Tarragona, in the Spanish region 
of Catalonia, Coover grew up in a world 
rich in paintings and the tradition of story- 
telling through tapestries, and she has nev- 
er lost her fascination with mythology and 
folklore. She studied biology at the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona, and her detailed draw- 
ings, whether fantastic flora and fauna or 
fanciful humans, reflect this training. Lat- 
er, Coover studied needlepoint and lace- 
making at the Colegio del Sagrado Cora- 
zon, and in the 1970s began to use these 
media to express her visions. 

Detailed sketches come first, whether she 
is creating a new idea or working from an 





existing drawing. After completing “Pene- 
lope” and “Salome,” the first works in a se- 
ries of mythical and biblical women, Coover 
remembered a drawing of Samson she had 
made in 1978 and decided to render it in 
yarn to add “Delilah” to the series. But 
how would this drawing translate to can- 
vas? Coover eliminated the abstract im- 
pression of Delilah, created by strands of 
hair (below). With colored pencils, she drew 
Delilah as a butterfly carrying a brain. Now 
she was ready to approach the canvas. 
Coover works on a two-thread penelope 
canvas, with a 10/20 mesh. She can sepa- 
rate the threads with the needle to create a 
petit-point stitch and use the regular mesh 
for the rest of the work. Backgrounds are 
Aubusson stitch, a durable, diagonal stitch 
that crosses both wefts and one warp thread. 
When creating a new drawing, Coover 
draws right on the canvas with pencil. When 
working with an existing one, she traces 
the design’s outline and transfers it to paper 
with a thin felt-tip permanent-ink pen. Then 
she places the drawing under the canvas 
and traces the image with the same pen. 
As the composition takes form, elements 
are eliminated or modified, and new ideas 





Myth, Music, and Magic 


are manifested. The original version of “Deli- 
lah,” for example, was too large. Coover 
scaled it down and drew it directly on the 
canvas, adding the new version of Delilah’s 
hair. With the images in place, Coover be- 
gins to stitch. 

“I feel as free to move my needle as a 
painter his brush, and, as a painter mixes 
his paints, I’1] combine any yarn, thread, or 
whatever goes through a needle in order to 
achieve the desired color or texture. The 
stitches, too, may be any of the traditional 
ones or new ones I’ve created, my central 
aim in each piece being to combine as much 
as possible the fluidity and spontaneity of 
painting with the warmth and textural rich- 
ness of textiles. Color, texture, movement: 
These are the mainsprings of my art.” 

She twists together silk, cotton, wool, or 
acrylics to make a new texture, or com- 
bines colored strands to create new colors. 
Samson’s head is of knitting wool and acryl- 
ics, with silk and perle cotton floss. Feld- 
ing Brothers Royal Floss New Process wash 
two-ply embroidery silk enhances Delilah’s 
butterfly image. For the background, Coover 
uses three strands of Persian wool. Odds 
and ends of other leftovers add interest. 


Coover begins with a drawing, which she then transfers to two-thread canvas with a thin felt-tip 
pen. In the translation, elements of the design are eliminated, and new ideas are added, as 
shown in the above drawing of “Delilah,” rendered in yarn at right (30 in. x32 in.). The brain at 
center 1s textured with satin stitch in thick yarn. (Photo by the author) 
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Coover uses many standard needlepoint 
stitches. It is how she mixes and distorts 
them that is her trademark. Some stitches 
have a rhythmical movement of their own— 
such as stem, satin, and long filling her- 
ringbone stitches—and she can do anything 
with them: She uses petit point for faces 
and detail work. Tent, satin—both straight 
and diagonal—Gobelin, elongated half cross, 
stem, eye, and free stitches are often dis- 
torted to create the desired effect. She fre- 
quently changes stitching direction to give 
the impression of folds in the skin. Two or 
three stitches are often combined in the 
background to give the surface texture. 

As Coover works, she blocks the canvas 
with a wet cotton cloth and steam iron. To 
mount the work, she places cotton muslin 
on the back of the canvas and then staples 
the fabrics to stretchers that have been 
painted with polyurethane. She usually pre- 
sents her work without a frame. 

Coover plans to continue the series of 
mythical and biblical women. Recently she 
completed “The Night of the Wilis,” in- 
spired by the 19th-century Russian ballet 
Giselle—dancers enclosed within the shape 
of a star. Coover is also working on the 
first of these screens, 20 in. by 16 in., ina 
series entitled “We All Jump.” As she works, 
she asks: “Where do we hold? What do we 
grasp as we jump into the abyss?” O 


Margot Blum Schevill 1s Research Assoct- 
ate at the Haffenreffer Museum of Anthro- 
pology, Brown University, Bristol, RI, spe- 
cializing in ethnic textiles. 
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In addition to mythology and folklore, music in fluences Coover’s choice of themes. “Tamino,” 
shown above in detail, is part of her 13-piece series, “The Fantasies of the Magic Flute,” inspired 
by Mozart's opera. Cotton, wool, acrylic; 26 in. x 35 in. Inspired by memories of religious cele- 
brations that Coover had experienced in Spain as a child, the series, including “The Seed” (be- 
low), projects the erotic, humorous, and menacing qualities that have become the trademarks of 
her work; 302 in. x 30 wn. (Photos by ABAR) 








Tables, and Sunrise 


Motifs and structures of woven coverlets 


by Lou Cabeen 
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Traditional coverlets were made in a variety 
of designs and four basic weave structures. 
(Clockwise from top): A summer-and-winter 
coverlet with an embroidered inscription 
that reads “Hulda Robinson/1814.” Fancy 
stars and large crosses form a large wheel 
pattern. A double-cloth coverlet in the classic 
red-white-and-blue color scheme with a Pine 
Trees border. The field design is comprised of 
snowballs and roses, A jacquard coverlet wo- 
ven by J. Cunningham. The cartouche in the 
lowerleft corner and the border are filled 
with inspiring patriotic symbols and state- 
ments. There are smallhems on all four sides, 
and a center seam. The strong design of this 
traditional overshot coverlet, emphasized by 
the colors, 1s composed of groups of four 
wheels alternating with large tables. The cloth 
has a point-twill border and was woven in 
tivo panels, although it has an excellent pat- 
tern match along the seam. 


he term coverlet refers to the North 
American woven bedcovers of the 
mid-18th through mid-19th cen- 
turies. These coverlets are true pro- 
ducts of the melting pot, where 
European training and design influences 
were directly and quickly changed by the 
realities of life in the New World. Not only 
do coverlets provide historians with insight 
into past practices and aesthetics, but they 
also provide 20th-century American hand- 
weavers with their ethnic roots, a historic 
tradition, and a source of inspiration. 

The earliest coverlets were made of hand- 
spun linen and wool. These are rare, as 
machine-spun, hand-plied cotton replaced 
the labor-intensive linen after 1790. Linen 
or cotton was usually used in its natural 
color, but wool was dyed. Although some 
skilled women may have woven coverlets 
for family and friends, the yarns for fancy 
work like coverlets were usually spun and 
dyed at home but then sent to a profes- 
sional weaver. 

Coverlets were often made from two loom 
widths, joined with a butted center seam, 
which made the cloth reversible. There was 
often a border pattern, different from the 
cloth’s main pattern, around three sides of 
the coverlet. Sometimes the coverlets were 
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How to read an overshot draft 


One great advantage of the overshot patterns is that, unlike 
summer and winter and double-cloth patterns, whose tie-ups 
and treadlings often require substantial analysis to decipher, 
overshot patterns can be communicated by their threading 
drafts alone. Many books that give the drafts of overshot- 
coverlet patterns give just that—the draft and nothing else. 
This can be confusing to the beginner, who is used to seeing a 
tie-up and treadling order. The confusion can be eliminated, 
however, if one is aware of two concepts: the 2/2 twill tie-up 
and tromp as writ. Shown here is an overshot draft for the four 
pattern blocks in the diamond/cross motif, with the tie-up, 
tromp-as-writ treadling, and drawdown written out. 

The tie-up for overshot weaving is always a 2/2 twill tie-up 
with two treadles added for the tabby sheds. (A shot of tabby 
weft follows each pattern shot.) This means that to weave the 
pattern you need four treadles: one tied to harnesses 1 and 2, 
one to 2 and 3, one to 3 and 4, and one to 1 and 4. To form 


This tie-up is for a jack loom, so the pattern weft will show 
on the threads that stay down. To create pattern block A, 
threaded on harnesses 1 and 2, treadle, that is, raise, 
harnesses 3 and 4 (treadle #1). Since there are four warp 
threads in block A, treadle block A three times. The pattern 
weft will show wherever a 1 or 2 appears in the draft to produce 
the characteristic halftones of overshot. 

Likewise, pattern block B, threaded on harnesses 2 and 3, 
will be woven when harnesses 1 and 4 (treadle #2) are raised. 
Sequential blocks share a war) thread, so they'll overlap by 
one thread when woven. Pattern block C, threaded on harnesses 
3 and 4, appears when harnesses 1 and 2 (treadle #3) are 
raised, and pattern block D, threaded on harnesses 1 and 4, 
appears when harnesses 2 and 3 (treadle #4) are raised. 

The block sequence for the diamond/cross motif is ABCDCBA. 
The D block, the center of the motif, is the turning block. The 
treadling begins with the A block, which means this cross 


the tabby sheds, you need two more treadles: one tied to 
harnesses 1 and 3 and one to 2 and 4. Tie the treadles so that 


one foot operates the tabby sheds and one foot operates the 


pattern sheds. (If you have a direct tie-up loom with only four 


treadles, use two treadles at once.) 


The traditional treadling order for overshot is tromp as 
writ—that is, in the same order as the blocks are threaded. 
Circle the pattern blocks in the threading draft, and label 
them to discover the treadling order. The old weavers treadled 
each pattern block enough times for the block to appear 
square. You can guess at this number by counting the number 
of warp threads in each block and subtracting one. This 
formula is not iron-clad; it’s just a place to start. In the 
example at right, the tromp-as-writ treadling order begins at 
the left of the threading draft. (Some may start at the right.) 

The tabby-treadling order is never written into the pattern- 
treadling order. It follows in regular 1-3, 2-4, 1-3, 2-4 tabby 
order without regard for the pattern sheds. An easy way to 
keep track of the tabby treadling is to label each side of the 
beater or loom upright with the tabby sheds, 1-3 on the right 
and 2-4 on the left, or vice versa. Treadle that tabby shed when 


the shuttle is on that side of your loom. 


fringed, again on three sides. Usually a 
small hem was turned along the upper edge. 

Traditional coverlet designs are strong 
and beautiful, ranging from vigorous flam- 
boyance to austere subtlety. Motifs appear 
with regularity from Canada to Georgia, 
with no specific regional preferences. Cov- 
erlet weavers chose designs based on their 
skill levels, available materials, and the 
complexity of the looms. 


Identifying motifs 
Coverlet patterns usually have geometric 
motifs requiring two to four pattern blocks. 
The motifs are diamond and/or cross, star 
and/or rose, tables, and radiating patterns. 
These basic four-block motifs were com- 
bined in different ways and with different 
proportions to produce a variety of designs. 
The wheel designs often seen are a combi- 
nation of two or more of these motifs. 
Motifs can be formed by many blocks or 
as few as two, as in the overshot motifs 
shown on this page and pages 34 and 35. 
The blocks in each motif are referred to as 
A, B, C, and D. Generally, weavers used the 
blocks in ascending order (ABCDABCD, etc.) 
or descending order (DCBADCBA, etc.). Most 
motifs begin with block A, but they can be- 
gin on any of the four blocks. 
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A diamond and/or cross motif (on facing 
page and in left photo on page 34) is made 
up of any number of blocks of the same 
size used in ascending and descending or- 
der (designated ABCDCBA). If the treadling 
of the ABCDCBA motif begins with the 
starting block (A), a cross is formed. If the 
treadling begins with the center, or turn- 
ing, block (D), a diamond will appear. A 
diamond/cross is simple and thus often used 
as a transitional or connecting motif. 

A star and/or rose motif (right photos, 
page 34) is made up of two blocks alternat- 
ing in a five-block motif with the center 
block smaller than the others (ABABA). 
The pattern is symmetrical, with the outer 
A and B blocks the same size as their coun- 
terparts, but not necessarily the same size 
as each other. If the blocks are treadled in 
the same order that they're threaded, a 
star results. If alternate blocks are trea- 
dled (BABAB), a rose results. 

Tables are checkerboard-like motifs (left 
photo, page 35) that alternate between two 
blocks, usually for seven or more blocks 
(ABABABA). The blocks can be of equal 
size or alternate sizes. Sometimes the sim- 
ple geometry of tables is used to set off 
large, busy designs; in some coverlets, ta- 
bles are rather elaborate in themselves. 





motif will result. If the treadling began with the D block, the 
motif would be a diamond. —L.C. 


Overshot draft for cross motif 
Threading 


(Block sequence: AB ABCDCBA) 
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Radiating motifs are often very large, made 
up of ascending and descending blocks ar- 
ranged symmetrically around a large turn- 
ing block (ABCDABCDADCBADCBA). There 
are two types of radiating patterns: Sunrise 
and Blooming Leaf. In Sunrise, large blocks 
grow progressively smaller as they approach 
the turning block. In Blooming Leaf, shown 
in the right photo on page 35, small blocks 
become large and then small again before 
the turning block. 


Weave structures 
All of these four-block designs can be worked 
in a number of weave structures for cover- 
lets. The most common are overshot, sum- 
mer and winter, double weave, and jac- 
quard. Each weave has its own history and 
characteristics, but all are two-shuttle weaves. 
One shuttle is wound with the same mate- 
rial that makes up the warp, generally cot- 
ton; the other shuttle carries the pattern 
weft, usually wool. A shot of cotton is fol- 
lowed by a shot of wool. The light-colored, 
predominantly cotton areas in a coverlet 
make up the ground; the darker, predomi- 
nantly wool areas comprise the pattern. 
Overshot coverlets are sometimes attrac- 
tive on the reverse side, but the placement 
of the pattern areas will be slightly differ- 
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Four overshot wheels (above), each composed of three-block crosses separated by a tiny red cross. 
The color choices enhance the pattern greatly. A fancy star (top right) in summer-and-winter 
weave. The pebbled surface is formed by a pattern weft tied doen at staggered intervals. The 
star is formed by the ight cotton warp and tabby weft; the blue pattern weft is mostly visible as 
the ground. A group of four roses (bottom right) worked in double cloth. Roses are a common 


variation on the star threading that results from the treadting of alternate blocks. 


ent, often resulting in a weaker visual ef- 
fect. The patterns of summer-and-winter, 
double-cloth, and jacquard coverlets are 
precisely the same on the underside, al- 
though the colors are reversed. 


Overshot—Overshot is the technique most 
often associated with coverlets. Although 
it was known in Europe, its use there was 
limited and its design potential largely un- 
explored. In North America, its geometric 
patterns were pushed to the limit, creating 
designs that seem to change before one’s eyes. 

Overshot (left photos, this and facing page) 
is a four-harness weave derived from twill. 
In creating the design in the cloth, the pat- 
tern weft “shoots over” groups of warp 
threads, which make up the pattern blocks. 
The interaction of the plain-weave ground 
and pattern blocks creates three distinct 
visual areas, the hallmark of overshot cloth: 
areas of solid pattern weft, areas of solid 
plain weave, and halftones. Another iden- 
tifving characteristic of overshot is the over- 
lapping of the consecutive blocks by one 
thread at the beginning and end. 


Summer-and-winter weave—Coverlets of 


summer-and-winter weave are less com- 
mon than overshot coverlets. Although re- 
lated to an ancient weave (now known as 
weft-faced compound tabby), its origins in 
Ameriea are unclear. This technique had 
died out until the revival of American hand- 
weaving in the 1920s sent intrepid women 
into New England and Appalachia to seek 
out practitioners of the “old ways.” Mary 
Atwater, author of The Shattle Craft Book 
of American Handiwearing (Macmillan, 1951, 
reprinted by HTH Publishing, 1986), called 
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it the one-three weave because the pattern 
weft travels over three warp varns and un- 
der one warp varn in the pattern areas. 
Most summer-and-winter coverlets required 
at least six harnesses: two harnesses for 
the plain-weave ground and one harness 
for each pattern block. In overshot cover- 
lets, the pattern weft floats over the entire 
pattern-block width; in summer-and-win ter 
ones, the pattern weft is tied down at ev- 
ery fourth thread by a warp thread. 
Summer-and-winter cloth is a sturdy, ser- 
viceable fabric, with an unlimited pattern- 
block size. The tie-down threads produce a 
pebblelike surface in the ground and pat- 
tern areas (see photo at top right, above). 


Double cloth—Double-cloth coverlets were 
the work of professional weavers and were 
highly prized. They were woven on 16- to 
24-harness looms and were costly in time 
and materials. Double-cloth coverlets are 
distinguished by their clear-cut geometric 
patterns and the fact that they are com- 
posed of two layers of plain-weave fabric— 
one with light-colored ground, the other 
dark. The light-colored layer was usually 
in cotton. The other layer—solid dark blue 
or blue and red—was wool. Portions of the 
wool layer and the cotton laver exchange 
places as the coverlet is woven; the pattern 
appears through color changes {see photo 
at lower right, above.) 

Double weave uses a twill progression, 
with one color of warp on the odd harnesses 
and the other color on the even. When 
block A is being treadled in dark yarns on 
the faee of the coverlet, the other bloeks 
are being treadled with light yarns on the 
back. Simultaneously, on the back, block A 





is light-colored, and the other blocks are 
dark. The light-ground and dark-ground fab- 
ric layers are joined together at the sides 
of the pattern blocks by the weft. They are 
joined at the top and bottom of the pattern 
blocks by the warp varns crossing one an- 
other to exchange places. 


Jacquard cloth—The term jacquard does 
not refer to a specific weaving technique, 
but to a weaving device mounted on the 
loom. In 1824 William Horstmann, a Phila- 
delphia merchant, brought a jacquard at- 
tachment back with him from Europe, and 
weavers in the United States who could af- 
ford it seized the new tool and adapted it 
to their radically different market. With- 
out access to the fine silk yarns that were 
being used with the jacquard in Europe 
and with no customers for such a cloth, 
weavers in this country modified the jac- 
quards to accommodate the heavier cotton 
and wool varns and set about producing 
cloth that was highly prized in the new na- 
tion—ornate, lavish coverlets made from 
their customers’ best handspun wool. 

Before the jacquard, draw looms were 
being used in Europe to weave elaborate 
patterns in silk. Intricate combinations of 
heddles were raised in turn by a weaver’s 
assistant, the drawboy, while the weaver 
sat at the loom throwing the shuttle. When 
the pattern had to be changed, the loom 
was out of production for days while the 
figure harness was retied. 

In 1806, at the request of Napoléon, 
Joseph-Marie Jacquard replaced the draw- 
boyv with a device that not only lifted the 
warp threads in the figure harness to cre- 
ate the pattern but also remembered the 
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order in which to do so! This feat was ac- 
complished with a series of punched cards— 
one for every shed change in the pattern— 
laced together into a continuous loop. De- 
signs were drawn out on a graph paper 
called point paper, each horizontal row re- 
presenting one shed in the cloth. From the 
drawing, the cards were punched. Then they 
were read by spring-activated needles: Where 
a hole was present, the needle slipped 
through and set into motion a series of me- 
chanical actions that resulted in a warp 
thread being raised. Not only did this greatly 
improve the speed at which intricately pat- 
terned cloth could be woven, but changing 
patterns took only a few minutes—the time 
necessary to replace one series of punched 
cards with another. 

Designing and punching out the cards, 
however, was time-consuming and labori- 
ous, SO weavers used a few motifs over and 
over again. Many of them have become sig- 
nature designs. Later in the 19th century, 
prepunched cards were available. 

A number of weave structures were used 
in jacquard coverlets. Although extrava- 
gant in its use of materials, double cloth 
was popular because it created a reversible 
coverlet with clear detail. The double cloth 


was either free double cloth, in which the 
two layers are joined only at the edges of 
the design motifs, or tied double cloth, in 
which the layers are joined together at reg- 
ular intervals by a common warp thread, 
often dyed so as to be less noticeable. 
Jacquard coverlets were made of cotton 
and wool yarns and were woven in two 
widths and joined with a center seam. Lat- 
er, jacquards were woven in a single width 
on a wide loom with a fly shuttle. 
Although the old geometric patterns were 
still being produced, curved naturalistic de- 
signs were at last possible with the jac- 
quard-loom attachment (see coverlet at bot- 
tom left of photo on page 32). These in- 
cluded all types of flowers; birds and animals 
amid all sorts of foliage; people and events, 
often patriotic. The majority of jacquards 
also have a woven border on three sides. 
The most interesting characteristic of these 
borders is the cartouche, a block in the 
lower corner of the coverlet giving the cus- 
tomer’s name, the weaver’s name or trade- 
mark, the location, and the date. The car- 
touche always appears in mirror image in 
the opposite corner of the coverlet. 
Although a clearly defined square with 
this information is the most common form 


for the cartouche, some weavers abandoned 
its rigid boundaries—occasionally the cus- 
tomer’s name is found elsewhere in the 
cloth. The lower corners of a jacquard cov- 
erlet, however, will almost always have some 
identifving design of the weaver. Some rare 
overshot coverlets have initials and a date 
woven into a corner, but with few excep- 
tions, the signing and dating of coverlets is 
a distinctively jacquard feature. 

The Civil War brought what was thought 
at the time to be a temporary halt to the 
demand for fancy goods such as coverlets. 
However, by the time the war was over, the 
nation’s tastes had changed and industri- 
alization had taken firm hold. Although 
the practice of coverlet weaving continued 
in isolated rural or frontier areas through- 
out the rest of the century, coverlet weav- 
ing on a large scale by professional and do- 
mestic weavers had ended. C 


Lou. Cabeen is a weaver and writer in St. 
Charles, IL. The coverlets shown are from 
the 10.3-piece collection of the Colonial Cov- 
erlet Guild. of America, at the Dupage County 
Historical Museum im Wheaton, IL. All pho- 
tos by Reider Hahn. 





Overshot drafts for three motifs 
Star/Rose (ABABA) 
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A table motif worked in overshot weave. The Aisa blocks look like 
a checkerboard. Note the hallmarks of overshot weave: solid-black areas 
with only the pattern weft visible, solid white areas uith only the tabby 
or plain-weave ground visible, and halftone areas formed by the pat- 
tern weft interwoven with the tabby ground. On the reverse side, the 
pattern areas and tabby areas exchange places; the halftones stay put. 
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A radiating motif of the Blooming Leaf design. This rare coverlet 1s 
worked ina multiharness twill weave, which requires a loom with 16 to 
20 harnesses. The technique was alsoused to produce blankets, but this 
cloth was certainly a coverlet, being finely woven and having the telltale 
tabby weft. Most coverlets in this technique are multicolored, making 
this blue-and-white one unusual indeed. 
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rom a heavy bolt of black 
silk-and-rayon cut panne 
from Brochier Soieries in 
Lyons, France, Marian Clay- 
den cuts a pristine 48-in. 
square. The rayon velvet is 
finished to a lustrous flat 
sheen; the silk is a fine smoky net support- 
ing the floral design. 

She drops this one-dollar-per-inch cloth 
into a sinkful of very hot water. She folds 
it in ever-smaller triangles, then dips the 
edges into bleach, rinses it, dips it into a 
golden-brown dye, rinses it, spins it in the 
washer, then throws it into the dryer. 

Out tumbles a fabric that’s alive. It’s 
slinky, it’s drapey. It looks rough and tex- 
tured, yet feels soft and glamorous. The 
silk net has shrunk to a ripply gauze; the 
rayon velvet stands up like fur. The edges 
are tinged with color as if the piece had 
caught fire. Two such squares will make an 
elegant holiday dress that, like an antique, 
carries a history: the record of its making. 

Clayden didn’t come lightly to such exu- 
berant handling of fabric. The confidence 
to shrink, pound, burn, and bleach cloth 
that’s a dollar an inch came only, she says, 
from “years and years of poring over fab- 
rics and seeing how they can perform.” 
We're talking in her basement dye studio, 
which is crammed with floor-to-ceiling stor- 
age shelves, an electric stove, a stainless- 
steel double sink, a washer and dryer, and 
the family laundry. 

Clayden reaches into the jumble, pulls 
down a box, and opens it: “I go back through 
my old fabrics and use portions of them 
for inspiration. This one is probably about 
twelve years old.” It’s silk, in subtle blues 
and greens, with purples and pinks above a 
strong black geometric. It has been dyed, 
clamped (to resist the dye), and discharged 
(the color removed) many times to build 
up the complex color surface (see “The 
magic of the dyebath,” page 39). “That would 
make an interesting screen print, I think,” 
says Clayden, happy to have found it. “I 
haven’t looked in here for a while,” she 
says, laughing easily and making me feel 
that my visit is actually helping her, rather 
than being an intrusion on her busy sched- 
ule. She puts this future project aside as 
she folds up intriguing-looking floral dou- 
ble images and bold patterns in brilliant 
yellow, orange, and deep blue that look at 
once random and carefully planned, simulta- 
neously soft- and hard-edged. 





Marian Clayden (right) builds a history into 
her garments. She begins the one at left with 
a silk hand-embroidered replica of an 18th- 
century French shawl from Korea. She dips 
the 54-in.-sq. panels to remove dye from their 
edges, thus giving us a glimpse of color’s fugi- 
tive nature. The design wastes little material. 
Fabric buttons and trim are dyed to match; 
metal buttons are reproduction art nouveau. 
The Tokyo top and skirt wholesales for $925, 
the coat for $77.5. (Photo by Brad Mollath) 
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Born into a family of craftspeople (her 
father and uncles were silversmiths and 
silver spinners; her mother is a knitter) in 
northern England, Clayden studied paint- 
ing—portraits, then abstract expressionism— 
before she began working with dyes and 
fabric. She was intrigued by the way the 
clamp-resist and stitch-resist dye techniques 
provide a visual record of the processes. 
Her fiber pieces gradually became more 
sculptural, and in the late ’70s she started 
making garments. Before turning seriously 
to fashion design, Clayden designed fabrics 
for Bob Mackie, who clothes performers 
like Diana Ross, and for Nancy Potts, who 
used her fabrics for theater hangings, props, 
and garments for Hair. 

In the past six years, as Marian Clayden, 
Inc. has grown to anticipated 1987 sales of 
three quarters of a million dollars, Clayden 
has been learning the fashion business. 
She relies heavily on (and credits gener- 
ously) talented professionals, especially sam- 
plemaker Sachi Fukotomi and dye assis- 
tant Karen Livingstone, who’ve been with 
her from the start. They were joined in 
1985 by Clayden’s partner/investor, Sue Jack- 
son, who has made it possible for Clayden 
to expand. Five minutes away from Clay- 
den’s home and studio in Los Gatos, CA, is 
a new office-showroom-cutting room. There, 
sales manager Alison Pratt and production 
manager Jayne Vogel, along with about eight 
part-timers, take care of bookkeeping, cut- 
ting, quality control, shipping, and coordi- 
nating with contract seamstresses. Clay- 
den’s husband, Roger, a consultant for start- 
up companies, lends his time and expertise. 

“A lot of rubbish goes along with being 
in the fashion industry,” Clayden acknowl- 
edges. But she says, “What I’m trying to do 
are clothes that fill a need, not just to em- 
bellish, but garments that go deeper, that 
nourish you. I try to stay clear of the hype 
and let what I’m doing grow in a real way.” 


And what she’s doing is listening to and 
watching fabric. She has no background in 
retailing, sewing, or patternmaking. Her 
knowledge is of cloth, color, and design, so 
this is where she starts. 


Playing with the fabric—Clayden’s fabrics 
carry a history, either built in or of her 
making. “When I find a wonderful new 
fabric from a new mill, I start in a small 
way, first experimenting, then introducing 
it. I don’t see what I’m buying as only right 
for one season and then it’s passé. Once 
it’s here, most of it gets transformed. I 
don’t buy trendy prints, only Italian prints 
that are based on ancient, timeless designs.” 
Those she changes as well. One of the fab- 
rics for this holiday season is a Korean 
hand-embroidered silk replica of an 18th- 
century French shaw] (photo, facing page), 
which she discharges and overdyes to cre- 
ate an antique effect. 

To experiment with a fabric, Clayden usu- 
ally cuts off a few yards and drapes it 
somewhere so she'll be forced into con- 
stant contact with it. She tests its behavior 
in water and its response to various dyes. 
Then, during sessions with Karen Living- 
stone, she’ll take the ideas further—shrink- 
ing the fabric or discharging color. 

Livingstone says, “When I come to the 
studio, we have no expectations about how 
the fabric will act. Sometimes something 
you thought would work turns out to be 
disappointing. Some of the results are star- 
tlingly beautiful.” The silk-and-rayon panne, 
for example, held some surprises. The rayon 
pile always seemed to pick up and reflect 
iridescently whatever pink was in the dye- 
bath, while the silk ground, dyed a similar 
hue, would be the intended copper color. 

When the experiments yield satisfactory 
results, Clayden decides on a group of col- 
ors. Livingstone goes back to her studio in 
Palo Alto, where she works methodically 
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In the dyebath beautiful fabrics are transformed into unique and wonderful fabrics. Left to 
right: sik-velour stripe, mottled by uneven discharging; silk-and-rayon cut-panne velvet, edge- 
discharged and overdyed; clamp-resist on velvet achieved in two stages. First the black fabric is 
clamped in a small area and discharged so black is removed everywhere except in that area. 
Then white fabric 1s reclamped—the same shape as before is used—and dyed rust. The black 
design gets a bit richer in the last dyeing; the white (negative) is established on the rust ground. 
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with 1% dye solutions to reproduce the 
subtle color combinations for production. 

Having the flexibility to dye the fabric 
gives Clayden an advantage over other de- 
signers, but if she can decide color in ad- 
vance, she can save time and money. An 
important fabric in the fall °87 collection 
is a silk jacquard stripe. The shrink test in- 
dicated that if the fabric were shrunk a lot, 
the original shiny-and-matte jacquard stripes 
would become raised ribs. Clayden has used 
more of this than any other fabric, for gar- 
ments she calls sweater silks (right photo, 
page 41). “I bought two thousand yards 
last year, in black and white [for discharg- 
ing and dyeing or for printing]. This year I 
also got some orangey-red because I just 
know that’s the color [ll want.” 

For Clayden, any tool or method is fair 
game for manipulating fabric and creating 
surface pattern. She has a bin full of cut 
Plexiglas shapes and small C-clamps for 
creating clamp-resist designs in the dye- 
bath and discharge bath. She also finds 
uses for bits of sewer pipe, a hamburger 
cooker, and a few Victorian crimping irons. 

With the end of the pipe, she stamps a 
bold repeating grid. The hamburger cooker 
will scorch tan wavy lines on a black fab- 
ric. Clayden first used this element in a 
wall hanging; she has since developed the 
image into silk-screen dye and pigment prints 
on silk, cashmere, and wide-wale corduroy 
(see left photos, page 41). Inside the corru- 
gated rollers of the crimping iron sit metal 
rods, which can be removed, heated, and 
replaced. The fabric to be crimped, Clay- 
den explains, is wetted and sometimes 
starched, then passed between the hot roll- 
ers to set the crimps. If she folds the fabric 
before she crimps it, when opened, the 
folds make fans and chevron shapes. Onto 
the resulting hills she wipes pigment if the 
cloth is light-colored or bleach if it is dark. 
Then she irons the cloth flat. The pattern 
becomes the basis of a silk-screen print 
that “bears the record of a gesture and a 
crease.” Says Clayden, “It’s alive.” 

Playing with the fabric in the dye studio 
is Clayden’s joy, but she usually must ask 
herself, “Can this effect be acheived in multi- 
ples?” That has brought her to silk-screen 
experiments. To re-create a tie-dye tech- 
nique in silk screen, she has been working 
with Allen Grinberg, of Zoo-Ink in San 
Francisco to produce 9-ft. lengths of dye- 
printed jacquard silk. Blurred edges result 
from the brushing on of a chemical that 
will make the dye bleed in a controllable 
way during the printing. To get 50-yd. lengths, 
she has begun working with Len Poliandro, 
Intl. (250 W. 35th St., NYC), a distributor 
for Korean manufacturers that is willing to 
experiment with unusual techniques. 

To create the print designs shown on 
page 41, Clayden began with the hambur- 
ger-cooker imprint and worked with a screen 
made from that. She created a related print 
by masking the original to a floral shape. 
After printing the silk jacquard, with a me- 
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The magic of the dyebath 


Marian Clayden shares two techniques 
that are rich in possibilities for playing 
with surface color and pattern on fabric. 

Clamp resist is a method of blocking 
dye (or dye-~removal chemicals) from 
penetrating selected areas of fabric. It 
involves clamping the fabric tightly 
between two flat pieces of wood or 
plastic. The surfaces in contact with the 
flat shapes become positive or negative 
patterns, depending on whether the 
clamped fabric is immersed in a 
dyebath or discharge bath. 

To experiment with clamp-resist dyeing, 
you'll need a piece of fabric and 
compatible dyes, C-clamps (2-in. throat 
is a good size), and some flat shapes: bits 
of plastic, bandsawn wood, or Plexiglas. 
You can fold the fabric into accordion 
folds to make repeating patterns, or you 
can keep it flat. The wood or Plexiglas 
pieces can be any shape—circles, 
crosses, animals. Two rectangular 
shapes can produce different patterns— 
long or small triangles, squares, or 
parallelograms, for example—depending 
on how they are overlapped. 

Clayden demonstrates, using 
Plexiglas lions and silk-and-rayon panne. 
She makes a sandwich—Plexiglas lion, 
face-down fabric, second lion, face-up 
fabric, and a third lion. Four C-clamps 
are tightly twisted on. Clayden soaks the 
clamped fabric in warm water until it’s 
saturated (above, right), then puts itintoa 
simmering dyebath for a few minutes 
(acid dye for the silk). The rayon seems to 
have taken on some color, but it rinses 
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out. Next, she puts the clamped-up fabric 
into a direct dyebath (to color the 

rayon). After rinsing it, Clayden removes 
the clamps, spins it in the washer, then 
tumble-dries it. Two lions stand facing 
each other as negative (white) shapes 
against a dyed black ground. 

Edge dip-dyeing works well on fabric 
squares. It’s a relatively easy way to get an 
ombrélike effect. The ombré technique, 
where hue or value shifts subtly across an 
expanse of fabric, often requires two 
people or a mechanism of some sort. One 
person must pull the fabric through the 
dyebath while the other steadily dilutes it. 
For a hue shift, the fabric would be 
turned end to end and the process 
repeated with the other color. 

Clayden demonstrates dip-dyeing, 
using a small square of silk jacquard 
(photos below). After soaking the fabric 
in water, she folds it on the diagonal three 
times, until it’s a manageable size. 
Holding the tip of the triangle, Clayden 
dips the edges of the wet, folded cloth 
into a strong dyebath. She holds the fabric 
until the edge is almost dark enough. 
Then she adds hot water to the dyebath 
and begins to lower the fabric. As she 
adds more water and lowers the fabric, the 
dye is also beginning to be exhausted, 
so it has less power to color. To rinse the 
fabric, Clayden holds it in the same 
direction so all the loose dye is washed off 
into the darker areas and it won’t stain 
the undyed center of the cloth. 

This technique can also be used to 
discharge color from the edges of fabric 
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For edge-dyeing, Clayden folds the wetted fabric on the diagonal and dips tt first into the full-strength dyebath (left). As the dye becomes exhausted, 
she lowers the fabric and proceeds to dilute the bath (center). After rinsing, she unfolds the fabric (right). 








A clamp-resist sandwich soaks in water (above) 
before it 1s dyed. A few minutes in black dye, a 
rinse, and a spin in the dryer transform the 
original fabric (left). 


before dip-dyeing. Use extreme caution 
and wear a respirator when working with 
discharge chemicals (and dye powder). 
Clayden has developed an allergy to the 
discharge agent sodium hydrosulfite, 

but dye assistant Karen Livingstone has 
been working with it for eight years. 

She prefers it to thiourea dioxide because 
the odor lets her know immediately if 
her respirator is saturated. Clorox is not 
suitable, as it destroys the fibers. 

In a 20-gal. tub of water, about 5 tbsp. 
of sodium hydrosulfite might discharge 
4 in. off the edges of two or three black 
panels. A black fabric might discharge to 
turquoise or rose, depending on the 
dyes. Some dyes, particularly vat dyes and 
the disperse dyes in polyesters, will not 
discharge. A hand-dyed fabric is almost 
always easier to discharge than 
industry-dyed cloth. 

After discharging, the fabric is 
thoroughly rinsed under running water, 
warm to cool, then rinsed again in a 
solution of mild dishwashing detergent or 
Synthrapol, until all odor is gone. At 
this point, the edges could be overdyed. 

According to Livingstone, the key to 
successful dyeing is experimentation. 
“You can’t believe that you know what’s 
going to happen,” she says. Although she 
has learned a lot in the past ten years 
(she apprenticed herself to shibori artist 
Ana Lisa Hedstrom for three years before 
beginning to work with Clayden), one of the 
most important things she has learned 
is to accept the accidents that happen in 
the magic of the dyebath. —B.L. 
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Clayden designs by draping on herself. Above, 
samplemaker Sachi Fukotomi pins and ad- 
qusts in preparation for making the final 
garment. Clayden isn’t satisfied with the shape 
created by the color placement. She wants an 
ilusion that will flatter and slim. At top, she 
partially solved the problem by turning the 
dress 90° and letting the spark of color at the 
side seams become the center front and back. 
On production garments the center strip of 
color is narrower. (Top photo by Brad Mollath) 
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tallic pigment rather than with dye, Clay- 
den shrinks the fabric. The areas of pig- 
ment remain stiff, but the surrounding areas 
pucker, giving the underside a unique char- 
acter, which Clayden exploited on the la- 
pels of a coat—by turning the edges to let 
the underside show as the finished lapel. 


The clothing designs—“Usually I wear black 
all day. I like designing in black. It gives 
you a neutral beginning; your eye starts 
from no color,” Clayden apologizes. Today 
she is wearing an oversized and rumpled 
turquoise cotton shirt, but managing as al- 
ways, it seems, to look as elegant and com- 
fortable as the message her clothing delivers. 

Clayden’s designs and her detailing are 
simple. To avoid wasting precious cloth and 
to maintain its integrity, Clayden designs 
as much as possible around the square or 
rectangle, cutting only the armscye when 
possible, and eliminates most sewn-on fac- 
ings and buttonholes. The more luxurious 
the fabric, the more she allows the gar- 
ments to simply “present” it, with a few 
antique findings or dyed-to-match tassels 
to embellish it. 

She drapes with the actual fabric, on 
herself. “You have an idea and start to play 
with it,” she explains, “and maybe it doesn’t 
turn out the way your're planning. But it 
has its own way of speaking to you. You 
say to the fabric, ‘Can you do this?’ And it 
says, ‘No, but I can do this.’ And you have 
to be able to be listening and watching, 
and then be able to go with it. 

“Yesterday I was working on the style of 
this dress I have on (bottom-left photo). It 
was getting too complicated. Today I began 
again, throwing away all my preconceived 
ideas and asking, ‘Does it present the fab- 
ric in a flattering way?’ I went back to 
something very simple. I didn’t know I 
would solve it today. Sometimes I have to 
leave it for a week, sometimes for a year. 

“When I have an idea and begin to drape, 
sometimes Sachi and I can just sew it up 
immediately. We have a vocabulary of won- 
derful patterns built up, so we can usually 
find the sleeve or neckline. But if it’s an 
entirely new style, then we have to get 
Ann McKenzie, our patternmaker, in.” With 
most new garments, Sachi saves all the 
cutout pieces so the patternmaker can work 
from them and the finished garment, which 
Clayden models as she explains her inten- 
tions for it. “We don’t ever do muslins. We 
need to discover how the real fabric be- 
haves.” Sachi tests the pattern by cutting 
and sewing a garment directly in the in- 
tended fabric. At the same time she writes 
out instructions for the seamstresses—where 
to ease and where to stretch. 

Some garments are very tricky to sew, 
even though the patterns are simple. The 
Viennese bias dress, already in production, 
is similar in construction details to the 
dress at top left. It is made of two 47-in. 
fabric squares plus a triangle (half-square) 
for the wrap, shrunk to make them look 


antique. The panels are steamed back out 
to a 42-in. square, and the edges are rolled 
and overlocked. The seams that run down 
the skirt front and back join the sheer, 
delicate edges of the squares. To keep them 
inconspicuous, the two rolled edges are over- 
lapped exactly % in., right sides up, and 
straight-stitched at even tension at the over- 
lap’s midpoint. The neckline, cut on the 
bias, is trimmed with studio-dyed-to-match 
satin-backed rayon velvet. 

On many of the garments, hems are hand- 
kerchief-rolled, by hand or overlock ma- 
chine. Occasionally, an edge will be turned 
under and hemstitched, as on the necks of 
the sweater silks (photo, far right), but usual- 
ly the aim is to allow the detailing to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the flow of 
the lush fabric. A lapel is often simply the 
underside of the fabric, folded or rolled. 
Buttons are often fabric, and they fasten 
into loops placed at the edge, rather than 
into holes. To enhance the drape of scarves 
and belts, antique or replica pewter weights 
are sewn to their corners. 

“My clothes are about illusion,” says Clay- 
den. “I use dyeing effects to flatter the fig- 
ure, arrange the color to fall where I want 
it. ’'ve enjoyed the extravagance of Erté 
and Fortuny, what Erté did with simple 
Shapes and what Fortuny did to silks. I try 
to keep an eye on the fashion world and 
the art world. But ’m always on my own 
track, doing my own thing. I absorb as 
much as I can and then allow my instincts 
to carry me to the next challenge. But I 
keep an eye on the other tracks. 

“I am influenced most by the fabrics I 
find and what I can do with them. Then 
the silhouette follows, influenced by what’s 
happening around me. If you have your an- 
tennae out, you come up with natural solu- 
tions for the time. I really think that what 
I do reflects today, and it’s also very im- 
portant to me that it carry something of 
the past with it.” C) 


Betsy Levine is the managing editor of 
Threads magazine. 


Clayden develops an idea and reworks it in 
various ways. What began as a scorched pat- 
tern from a hamburger cooker has found its 
way into three silk-screened fabrics: a pig- 
ment print on silk jacquard that was subse- 
quently shrunk (facing page, top), a pigment 
print on cotton wide-wale corduroy (center), 
and a dye print on raw silk (bottom). The 
original screen (bottom) was masked to pro- 
duce a second screen in which only part of 
the original design remains as the baroque 
floral forms shown in the upper photos. (Cen- 
ter photo by Roger Clayden) 


For a more tatlored outfit, the silk jacquard 
(far right) has been shrunk to create a zigzag- 
ribbed fabric with the qualities of a knit. The 
sweater-silk top wholesales for $170, the 
straight skirt for $125, and the edge-dyed ve- 
lour triangle for $120. (Photo by David Cloud) 
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Tailor’s Logie 


A guided tour of the materials 
and construction of a custom-made suit 





by Stanley Hostek 


ailors take very seriously indeed 
their responsibility for the appear- 
ance and comfort of seven eighths 
of the human male form. An ex- 

ae” perienced tailor will spend the bet- 
ter part of a week assembling the parts of a 
top-quality man’s suit. Quick sew it most 
certainly is not! 

A custom tailor’s ultimate objective is to 
produce a garment that is attractive, com- 
fortable, and long-wearing. All of the tai- 
lor’s decisions when he is drafting the pat- 
tern, all of his choices of inner and outer 





Shaping a custom coat 
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materials, and all of his construction pro- 
cedures can be analyzed and understood in 
relation to these goals. I would like to con- 
sider these aspects of the tailor’s task one 
by one and discuss the rationale behind 
each of them. 


Materials 

To construct a custom suit, tailors use a 
multitude of materials to serve as outer 
fabrics, linings, and inner fabrics. Each of 
these materials is designed or selected for 
very specific properties. 


_- Inside edge of 


collar is stretched 


Crease line of 
collar is shrunk. 


_— Lapel crease line 
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Side 
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waistline. 


w/ Hip and 
/ bottom 
edge 
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Outer fabric—Quality men’s suiting fabrics 
utilize the longer, finer woolen fibers. Wool 
has a natural tendency to straighten itself 
out, and the longer the fiber, the better 
chance the fabric has to restore itself from 
a wrinkled condition. Short fibers also 
straighten themselves out, but they don’t 
allow wrinkles to disappear as effectively. 

A tribute to the durability of fine British 
woolens were the offers to “turn” garments 
that appeared in English trade journals as 
late as the 1950s. This service involved 
taking a tailored garment apart and re- 
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making it wrong side out. This was done 
when the fabric became faded, shiny, or 
worn-looking. The fabric also survived for 
the garments to be handed down from one 
generation to the next. To facilitate this 
turning and change of ownership, the gar- 
ments were overloaded on the inside with 
wide seam allowances called outlets, which 
gave the clothes a clumsy look by our stan- 
dards. The British economy can no longer 
tolerate this—ours never has. 

Fabrics have become lighter because of 
central heating. Once, 16 oz. (per yard) was 
the norm; today, 14-oz. fabric is considered 
heavy. These lighter fabrics require more 
skill when the tailor is working in fullness 
(sometimes requiring that fullness be re- 
placed by darts; e.g., in the back shoulder 
seam) and to keep from exposing hand 
stitches through the thickness. This also 
contributed to the end of the turning service. 

Fine woolen fabrics lend themselves ide- 
ally to manipulation during pressing. No 
basic part of a man’s quality suit escapes 
distortion from the iron. Each part is 
stretched or shrunk, or both, to mold it to 
conform to its part of the body or garment 
(see drawing, facing page). Shape is sewn 
into women’s garments with darts and seams. 
Men’s quality garment construction has the 
added shaping ingredient of pressing. 


Linings—The lining is the basic compo- 
nent of the inner shell. A coat is actually 
two coats, an outside coat and an inside 
coat, called the outer shell and the inner 
shell, respectively. The inner shell must be 
larger than the outer shell (top photo), or 
it will control the outer shell, causing it to 
ripple. It is better for the appearance of 
the coat that the lining be 1 in. too large 
than %e in. too small. Any oversize can be 
pressed into a pleat. This salvages some 
semblance of neatness, but if the lining is 
too small by even the smallest amount, 
the outer shell will ripple. 

High-quality rayon linings, known as Bem- 
berg, are the most logical choices. They are 
as slippery and cool as silk but will wear 
much longer. Bemberg is available in a va- 
riety of weights for suits and overcoats. A 
special lightweight lining is offered for 
sleeves, which contributes further to the 
wearer’s comfort. Body lining is also suit- 
able for sleeve lining if it isn’t too heavy. 
Linings are available, along with other sup- 
plies, at firms listed under “Tailor’s Trim- 
mings” in the Yellow Pages. 

Unlike wool, lining does not give, so an- 
other reason it has to be larger is to com- 
pensate for the flexibility of the woolen 
outer shell. The tailor handles this prob- 
lem by incorporating pleats into the lining 
and avoiding the temptation to fit the lin- 
ing nice and smooth. Pleats are essential, 
especially at the center back of the coat so 
that no resistance is experienced when the 
outer shell gives as the wearer moves. 

A full lining is best; it provides some- 
thing slick as a barrier between the inside 
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Stanley Hostek’s coat, inside out, shows how loosely the lining has been fitted to the outer shell. 
The striped sleeve lining 1s lightweight for maximum comfort. 
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The coat front and its interfacing, called hymo, are both shaped to conform to the body, but the 
hymo (left) must be shaped with darts (at neckline, closed with a strip of lining and ztgzagged 
over) and inserted wedges (at shoulder) because it can’t be stretched and shrunk with skillful 
pressing, like the more flexible front (right). 
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of the coat and back of the trousers, count- 
eracting the natural attraction wool has 
for itself. Two inside coat pockets are cus- 
tomary. If you prefer one pocket, it should 
be on the right side to balance the bulk of 
the outside breast pocket on the left. 


Inner fabrics—The primary interfacing that 
tailors use is called hymo. This is the basic 
component of the coat canvas shown in the 
left photo above, which combines many 
materials to provide a foundation for the 
coat front. The importance of a quality 
hymo cannot be overemphasized. A combi- 
nation of wool and goat hair is the best. 
You should be able to feel the short, prick- 
ly goat hairs, as it is these hairs that work 
themselves into the inside of the forepart, 
bonding the interfacing and forepart to- 
gether. A good hymo should spring from 
your hand after being crushed. If it reacts 
like a sheet of paper, it is not worthy of the 
work that goes into this class of garment. 

Hymo is resistant to stretching and shrink- 
ing. For hymo to conform to the body, 
shape must be sewn into it. This is accom- 
plished by a judicious use of darts and 
wedges, positioned to mimic and support 
the shape molded into the coat front, as can 
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The completed canvas, or composite interfacing, basted to the coat 
front (left). Clockuise from top: A shoulder pad, over felted padding, 
partially covers cotton wigan, all of which conceals a layer of haircloth 
and French elastique. All are basted to the hymo, which extends from 
shoulder to hem. Edge tape runs along the crease line and front edge of 
the coat, but is optional along the edge of the lapel because the facing is 
on the straight grain here. In the button area, under the hymo, is a 
strip of linen to reinforce the buttons. The strip of firm cotton at the 
rear corner of the pocket distributes weight to the sleeve-to-body seam. 


Iife-size swatches of inner fabrics are shown below. From left to right: 
French elastique, collar linen, and haircloth. 
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be seen in the bottom photo on page 43. 
This resistance to shaping, as well as the 
ability to restore itself to its original un- 
wrinkled condition makes it an ideal sup- 
port for a coat front. 

Other parts that are combined to make 
the canvas for the coat front include French 
elastique (right photo, above, left swatch), 


which is a coarse, sized linen, a few layers 


of which are used in the shoulder area to 
add stability; haireloth (right swatch), a 
combination cotton and horsehair fabric 
with great cross-grain stiffness, which is 
used over the chest to help the hymo keep 
this area smooth and wrinkle-free; shoul- 
der pads, the best of which are made from 
a combination of wool and cotton sheet 
wadding (the wool retains its size without 
contributing undue weight in this area); 
wigan, a cotton fabric (a well-washed sheet 
is a good substitute), a strip of which is fit- 
ted between the crease line of the lapel 
and the center of the chest to firm up this 
area and prevent the lapel from encroach- 
ing beyond its intended limit (wigan is also 
used instead of hymo to back the vest front 
and give body to the sleeve hems); and 
padding, a felted material used to cover 
the haircloth and positioned to pick up 
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where the thickness of the inside edge of 
the facing falls, through to the armscye, or 
armhole. This is sometimes continued 
around the entire armscye, reduced to about 
a 4-in. width, when a very delicate basic 
fabric would benefit from the backing that 
it provides. These interfacing layers are 
fastened together with a %4-in. padding stitch 
(basting cotton is used), which is placed 
just firm enough to hold the parts in posi- 
tion without restriction and without re- 
ducing their thickness, especially in the 
shoulder-pad area. 

The characteristics that make hymo ideal 
for canvases make it unsuitable as a sub- 
stitute for linen in the undercollar, where 
it is sometimes used. For some soft-roll la- 
dies’ collars it may be all right, but for a 
man’s collar, which requires much distor- 
tion to fit properly, there’s no substitute 
for linen. It is simply known as undercollar 
linen and is available in several weights 
(center swatch). 

To create a foundation for the top collar, 
linen is accompanied by a woven-and-felted- 
wool undercollar cloth called melton. Be- 
cause it is felted and won’t ravel, melton 
can be cut without seam allowances, and 
the raw edges can be hand-stitched in place 
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with a minimum of bulk. Linen and mel- 
ton are cut out in such a way that the 
areas to be stretched are on the bias. 

Many other materials and parts are also 
used. Silesia, a fine-cotton fabric, is used 
for coat, vest, and sometimes pants pock- 
eting (a heavier pants pocketing is avail- 
able when excessive wear is anticipated). 
Stay linen, which is very lightweight, re- 
inforces pocket openings. Either silesia or 
a fine-linen handkerchief can substitute. A 
¥Y/2-in.-wide bias strip of stay linen is stretched 
taut and included in the shoulder seam to 
prevent the seam from stretching while 
keeping it flexible enough to conform to 
the shoulders when the garment is worn. 
Edge tape, a very fine cotton or linen 
product, % in. wide, and with no stretch, 
reinforces edges, pocket openings, arms- 
cyes, and bridles (the crease lines of la- 
pels). Buttons, sized by the line (40 lines 
to the inch), come 34 line for double-breast- 
ed coats, 30 line for single-breasted coats, 
24 line for sleeves and vests, 27 line for 
suspenders, and 22 line for flies. Interior 
buttons are provided with a slot between 
the holes to protect the thread from fric- 
tion. Exterior buttons usually have a raised 
rim for the same reason. Waistband can- 
vas, a cotton or linen fabric cut very slightly 
bias (so that its stretch will match that of 
the outer cloth) is used in widths to ac- 
commodate the width of the waistband. It 
is available by the roll in various widths 
and degrees of stiffness. A fly zipper is 
also used and is available in different lengths 
and in sizes from light to heavy duty. Length 
is not critical, as long as it is ample, be- 
cause the way it is installed makes it easy 
to cut it to length. Finally, there’s an op- 
tional hook and eye, preferably a four- 
part clamp-on type for trousers. 


Construction 

Tailors ply their trade with relatively sim- 
ple tools: thimble and needle, a pair of 
substantial shears, a lockstitch sewing ma- 
chine, and pressing equipment, which is 
no more than an iron, afew pads and press 
cloths, and a pressing buck. See “A Tailor 
on Pressing” (Threads, No. 10, page 43) for 





more on pressing skills. Learning to use 
these tools accurately is the student tai- 
lor’s first project, but it is well within the 
reach of any interested person. Learning to 
use them quickly requires several years of 
daily effort. 


Hand sewing——-Thinness and pliability are 
the foremost characteristics emphasized in 
fine tailoring. Skillful handsewing is part 
of the strategy for achieving them. It in- 
volves the use of thimble, needle, and thread 
to form a variety of stitches that secure 
and shape the parts. The photos below show 
the preferred hand positions for handling 
needles efficiently and the approximate 
amount of fabric that needs to be caught 
in a stitch. An open-end thimble made of 
sterling is ideal. The open end affords ven- 
tilation, and sterling resists chemical reac- 
tion from perspiration. The needles used 
most are No. 5’s and No. 7’s in the between 
or short lengths. Sharps or long needles 
would be awkward for this type of sewing. 

In order for the outer woolen fabric to 
maintain its natural elasticity, the hand 
stitches must provide sufficient slack in 
the thread for the part to expand without 
straining the thread. The tailor accomplishes 
this by the way in which he makes his 
stitches and by being careful not to pull 
the thread tight. Silk thread is ideal be- 
cause its elasticity helps the part to give, 
yet prevents thread breakage. A suit that is 
made in this way has maximum longevity 
and adds immeasurably to the comfort of 
the wearer because it offers little resis- 
tance to movement. 

It is natural to assume that the tighter 
something is made, the stronger it will be. 
In this case, however, the temptation must 
be resisted. Handwork also leaves the part 
supple. Machine stitching, on the other 
hand, adds stiffness and thus vulnerablity 
to friction. 


Machine sewing—Only a lockstitch sewing 
machine is used to provide the machine 
sewing in a first-class garment—for mak- 
ing pockets, for joining the principal parts, 
and occasionally for machine basting. Any 





exposed stitching should be done with silk 
thread, as it blends in well and resists fad- 
ing. Mercerized cotton and cotton-covered 
polyester are suitable as long as the ma- 
chine tension is properly adjusted, but silk 
is preferable. Machine silk is designated 
“single O”; hand silk, “size A.” Sizes B and 
C are for progressively heavier garments, 
like overcoats, and size D is what dress- 
makers are sold, on tiny spools, as button- 
hole twist. Tailors use a heavier thread, 
size 10 twist, for making buttonholes. 

Control of the machine is essential. Here 
again, too much stitching, either by acci- 
dent or when you're trying to make the job 
strong, chews up the material and conse- 
quently weakens the part. This is why hand 
bar tacks and not machine bar tacks are 
used to reinforce pocket and fly openings. 
You can perfect stitch-by-stitch control by 
learning to use your big toe inside your 
shoe, instead of your entire foot, to exert 
pressure on the pedal. 

You must also control the relationship of 
one garment part to another when you're 
machine-stitching. The nature of the ma- 
chine causes the top layer to become tight 
on the bottom layer because the action of 
the feed dog forces the bottom layer through, 
while the pressure of the machine foot 
holds the top layer back. To prevent this, 
you can use a folded piece of paper under 
the foot next to the needle, which will al- 
low the two layers to go through as a single 
unit. As you’re feeding the job through, 
you can also hold the bottom layer while 
pushing forward the top one. There are 
times when this natural action of the ma- 
chine works to the tailor’s advantage. For 
example, when the tailor is stitching the 
top-sleeve inseam to the undersleeve in- 
seam, he must stretch the top-sleeve in- 
seam, which is shorter, so it should be the 
layer in contact with the presser foot. 


Pattern cutting—A patternmaker’s job is 
to ensure that the pieces he cuts out will 
combine to fit the customer both attrac- 
tively and comfortably. As an example of 
good fit, a custom tailor devotes a great 
deal of attention to positioning the arm- 


When tailors handsew, they wear the thimble on the middle finger. At 
left, the thimble on Hostek’s finger pushes the needle directly between 
histhumb and forefinger, just above his left thumbnail, which supports 
the fabric. His thumb and forefinger complete the stitch by pulling the 
needle through. Below, Hostek has repositioned his hands to show the 
tiny stitch he took in the outer cloth while tacking down the edge tape. 
This stitch will be invisible from the right side. 
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“Growed-on” 
pants-pocket 
facings 


In-seam pocket 


Red line shows 
addition made to 
pants-front pattern 
for two styles of 
pockets. Shaded 
area shows 
facing. 


Pocketing cut to provide waistband lining 
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Pocketing is hand-stitched to waistband along red line. 
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scye of the coat so that its depth and posi- 
tion on the breast line correspond exactly 
to the needs of the figure. On a coat that is 
mass-produced, the armscye is cut broad 
and deep to accommodate various figures 
of the same size. An armscye that is deeper 
(or wider) than necessary reduces the length 
from the sleeve hem to the armscye to the 
hem of the coat. Thus, whenever the wearer 
reaches, the whole side of the coat is pulled 
out of place, detracting from the garment’s 
comfort, appearance, and longevity. 

Excess layers in edges and pockets are 
not only unsightly, but the resulting thick- 
ness translates into stiffness, and stiffness 
makes them vulnerable to friction, which 
causes premature wear. The fabric cutter 
provides for the thinnest construction by 
cutting garment pieces to eliminate seams 
wherever possible. 

The side-pocket opening of the trousers 
is formed by means of a facing cut-in-one, 
or “growed-on,” with the trouser forepart, 
eliminating a seam at the pocket edge (see 
top drawings, above. The pocketing is fit- 
ted and trimmed, leaving only one layer of 
pocketing in the opening. Tape is added to 
the edge for strength, and the facing is 
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Area is kept slightly loose so 
pocket doesn't distort outer fabric. 





Side seam | : 


folded over these two edges (one pocketing 
edge and one tape edge), providing a four- 
layer opening. This is as thin as it can pos- 
sibly be and, thanks to the tape, as strong 
as necessary. The opening contains approx- 
imately half the layers that are used in 
lower-grade construction. 

The facings of the vest opening and hem 
are also “growed-on,” eliminating seams and 
a consequent buildup of layers. The side 
and back pocketing of trousers can also be 
cut so they serve as waistband lining as 
well, as shown in the bottom drawing. This 
eliminates the need for a separate lining 
with its added layers. 

x ook 

A fine woolen suit should be kept spot- 
free and should be brushed and rested be- 
tween wearings. It should never be hung 
on a wire hanger (a wishbone, a shaped 
wooden hanger, is ideal). Rest allows the 
fibers to restore the fabric’s shape. Clean- 
ing should be considered only as a last re- 
sort. Perspiration should never be allowed 
to contact the collar and sleeve hems. This 
makes the fabric crisp and vulnerable to 
friction. When a coat is fitted or worn, the 
shirt collar and cuffs should be exposed. 


Slant-top pocket 


1 % in. 
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Some of the materials used have changed 
for the better (linings), some for the worse 
(undercollar cloth). Zippers have almost re- 
placed fly buttons, and Velcro has made a 
valiant attempt to augment the zipper but 
has failed. The vest and double-breasted 
coat disappeared, then reappeared. The Neh- 
ru jacket enjoyed a brief visit on the scene. 
Through it all, classic styling and quality 
materials have withstood the test of time. 

There is, of course, more to be said about 
all this, but I hope the examples given will 
help to reveal that tailoring is a logical, if 
inexact, art. The skills applied and the pro- 
cedures outlined have been adhered to since 
the acceptance of the single-needle lock- 
stitch machine. The question of tailoring’s 
continuance remains in the hands of those 
willing to spend the time producing and 
those willing to pay the price. O 


Stanley Hostek learned to tailor from his 
father, who learned from his father, in Eu- 
rope. He taught tailoring for 32 years and 
is the author of four tailoring texts. These 
books, and most of the material described 
above, are available from Hostek at 4003 
W. Armour, Seattle, WA 98199. 
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Hostek demonstrates that his efforts were 
worth it. His two-piece suit skillfully rein- 
forces an image for its wearer, while remain- 
ing quietly understated. This suit lacks a 
breast pocket because Hostek has no use for 
one. That’s what custom-made is 

(Photo by Roger Schreiber) 





Molas 


Simplicity of 
design and color 
makes them special 


by Sharon La Pierre 
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olas, the fiber art of the 
Cuna Indians of Panama, 
are extraordinarily beau- 
tiful. They are collected 
worldwide, though older molas, whose sim- 
ple designs are based on the natural envi- 
ronment and its part in the Cuna life, with- 
out the influences of industrial society, are 
increasingly rare. 

While collectors often frame molas as if 
they were pictures, the word mola means 
“blouse,” or “clothing.” These days, the Cuna 
women make mola-style objects to wear 
and to sell, but originally they practiced 
their craft only to make clothing and per- 
petuate their own identity and cultural val- 
ues. The women dress elaborately, with mul- 
tiple ornamental bracelets on their legs 
and arms and gold rings in their nostrils. 

The Cuna live on the San Blas Islands, 
an archipelago on the Atlantic side of Pa- 
nama, running down to Colombia. A few 
islands are set aside for tourists to visit, 
but no one can enter other islands without 
permission from the authorities. The molas 
on these pages are about 30 years old and 
were collected by William Wellisch, a soci- 
ologist from Golden, CO, who has stayed 
with a Cuna family on trips to Panama. 

The blouse is made from two identically 
designed rectangular pieces, one for the 
front and one for the back. The decorative 
panels consist of layers of cotton fabric 
with intricate cutouts in the top layers re- 
vealing the colors beneath. Older molas 
generally have only two layers. Commer- 
cial work sometimes has seven layers. 

To assemble a panel, the maker bastes 
the layers together around their edges and 
draws or traces the design onto the top- 
most layer. She bastes along the tracing 
line, then cuts through the top layer about 
¥ in. on each side of the line. Then she 
folds the cut edge under, creases it, and 
stitches it down. In good work the stitches 
are fine and virtually invisible. 

What makes these old molas special is 
the simplicity of the designs and the col- 
ors, which represent the people’s oneness 
with nature. Wellisch says that the con- 
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cept of the mola evolved from elaborate 
body-painting, a kind of badge identifying 
each individual as a member of the group. 
The repetitive, geometric designs reflected 
things in the environment—birds, fish, coral 
on the beach, ocean waves. 

Contemporary designs with more garish 
figures and colors come from such Western 
influences as comic books and magazines, 
and from tourist suggestions. As in other 
primitive societies, life is changing for the 
Cuna Indians. The money economy has dis- 
rupted their self-reliant lifestyle of farm- 


Until recently, the Cuna Indians made molas for the sole purpose of wearing them (shown on 


ing and fishing. The younger people are 
leaving the islands to work on the main- 
land. No longer isolated, the Cuna are sur- 
rendering their language and philosophy 
to the emerging international culture. Per- 
haps this change is inevitable, but with it 
we risk losing artistic expression as the 
collective voice of a people’s existence. OJ 


Sharon La Pierre often writes on design 
and fiber crafts and has published Modern 
Baskets of China (Genre Communications, 
7321 Paintbrush Trail, Boulder, CO 80301). 
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the woman at center and child at far right). They would sell a piece only when they had worn it 
out or groun tired of its design. (Photo by William Wellisch) 
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Older molas made for clothing rely on bold, repetitive geometry, with imagery drawn from the natural world (facing page and above, left). Multicot- 


or, sharply pictorial work is more recent and usually produced for sale. The detail of the reverse side (right) shows the fineness of the hand stitching. 


December 1987/January 1988 
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n Aran sweater is a master- 
piece of beauty combined with 
practicality. By crossing and 
twisting their stitches in the 
style of Celtic patterns, Aran knitters maxi- 
mize the insulating properties of the wool 
without sacrificing its elasticity, and create 
aesthetically pleasing garments to boot. 

Aran knitting relies substantially on ca- 
ble patterns to create its complex relief 
surfaces. Cable stitches are simple to ex- 
ecute, but they can be combined in ingen- 
ious ways to produce the intricate patterns 
we recognize as Aran knitting. Information 
on how to work a cable and several exam- 
ples of simple and complex cable patterns 
are provided on pages 52-55. 





History 

There is no question that the unique and 
intricate knitting style known as Aran knit- 
ting began on the Aran Islands. Aside from 
this fact, however, there are no definite 
clues to the date or circumstances of its 
origin. The Aran Islands consist of three 
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This child’s sweater is an example of the traditional Aran fishing 
sweater. There is a cabled center panel flanked by narrower side pan- 
els on the front (facing page), back (above), and sleeves. 
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small islands: Inishmore, Inishmaan and 
Inisheer, situated in the mouth of Galway 
Bay on the west coast of the Republic of 
Ireland. The environment is harsh and in- 
hospitable, consisting mainly of barren rock 
interspersed with small pieces of fertile 
land that are continuously swept by the salt- 
laden Atlantic winds. Survival here was 
possible only by constant effort and skill- 
ful utilization of the sparse resources. The 
sea was the mainstay, providing a rich abun- 
dance of fish. The men were brave and 
skilled fishermen, putting out to sea in 
their curraghs—elementary canvas-covered 
craft capable of surviving in heavy waters. 
Seaweed was hauled from the shore to en- 
rich the soil for growing potatoes, rye, and 
oats and for feeding cattle and sheep. Stone 
provided material for houses and walls. 
The islanders not only provided all their 
own food and shelter, but they also manu- 
factured their clothing. Sheep wool was 
used to weave homespun tweed, known as 
bainin (pronounced bawneen). The men 
wove colorful belts (criosannas), which they 


| Inishmore 


ISLANDS 
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wore around their waists. Rawhide was used 
to make shoes (pampooties), which had to 
be dampened periodically so they would 
stay supple. 

The islanders had no need or time for 
the written word, but their lifestyle, econ- 
omy, and mode of dress have been well de- 
scribed by visitors. It is interesting that 
those who have given detailed accounts, 
like Samuel Lewis in his Topographical Dic- 
tionary (1837) and J. M. Synge in his book 
The Aran Islands (1907), did not mention 
any unusual knitting. Indeed, Aran knit- 
ting was first discovered by Heinze Kiewe, 
who purchased an Aran sweater in a Dub- 
lin shop in 1936. He showed this unusual 
sweater to Mary Thomas, then fashion edi- 
tor of the Morning Post, and she published 
an Aran pattern in Mary Thomas’s Book of 
Knitting Patterns in 1943. Both Kiewe and 
Thomas did a great deal to publicize and 
popularize the art. Kiewe in particular de- 
voted a great deal of time to collecting and 
notating the patterns, which had never be- 

(continued on page 55) 
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Six-stitch Rope Cables. Left to right: back 
crossed on the 8thand 12th rows alternately, 
back crossed on every 8th row, front crossed 
on every 6th row. 


Cables combining back and front cross. Left 
to right: OXO Cable, Honeycomb Cable, Wave 
Cable, Reverse Double Cable, Double Cable. 





Honeycomb Stitch. 
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Cable patterns 


All cable patterns are formed by one 
simple technique—the crossing of one 
stitch or a group of stitches over 

another stitch or group of stitches. A cable 
needle is usually used to hold the first 
half of the stitches while the second half 
is knit. The stitches from the cable needle 
are then knit. The drawings below of six- 
stitch Rope Cables show the techniques. 

Rope Cables are the most basic form 
of cable knitting and are often used to 
frame larger patterns on Aran sweaters. 
The rope is worked on an even number of 
stitches in stockinette stitch on a 
textured, usually purl, background. 
Continuous back crossing forms a rope 
twisting to the right, while continuous 
front crossing forms a rope twisting to 
the left. 

Rope Cables can vary in width—2 sts, 

4 sts, 6 sts, etc., up to 12 sts—about the 
maximum with an Aran yarn and a firm 
gauge without the crossed stitches looking 
strained. The number of rows worked 
between cable cross rows can also vary. To 
produce a classic rope, work the same 
number of rows as there are stitches: 
Cross a 4-st cable every 4th row; a 6-st 
cable, every 6th row, etc. Make a slightly 
looser rope by working two more rows 
than there are stitches—cross a 4-st cable 
every 6th row or an 8-st cable every 

10th row. The photo at top left shows a 
variety of six-stitch Rope Cables. 

Next in the development of cable 
patterns are the cables that employ both 
front and back crosses. The simplest is 
the Double Cable, which is, in effect, a 
back-cross cable and a front-cross cable 
placed side by side with no background 
stitches between. To knit a Double 
Cable with 2 purl sts at each side, cast on 
12 sts. Work as follows: 

Rows 1, 3, 5, 7 (wrong side): K2, p8, k2. 
Row 2: P2, sl2 to cn and hold at back, 

k2, then k2 from cn; sl2 to en and hold at 
front, k2, then k2 from cn; p2. 


Back cross cable 


Cable needle 4 





Put half of cable sts on cable 
needle and hold behind work. 
Knit sts in order shown. 


Last 
crossed 
row 


Rows 4, 6, 8: P2, k8, p2. 
Rep rows 1 to 8. 

You can work a Reverse Double Cable 
by reading on Row 2 “hold at front” instead 
of “hold at back,” and vice versa. The 
widths of the Double Cable or Reverse 
Double Cable can be varied, but the total 
number must be divisible by 4 so that each 
half of the cable has an equal number of 
stitches. The lengths between cable cross 
rows can also vary. 

The Wave Cable is a simple example of 
the use of front cross and back cross on 
alternate cable cross rows. To knit a Wave 
Cable with 2 purl sts at each side, cast on 
10 sts and work as follows: 

Row 1 (wrong side) and all wrong-side 
rows: K2, p6, k2. 

Row 2: P2, sl3 to en and hold at back, k3, 
then k3 from cn; p2. 

Rows 4, 6: P2, k6, p2. 

Row 8: P2, sl3 sts to cn and hold at front, 
k3, then k3 from cn; p2. 

Rows 10, 12: P2, k6, p2. 

Rep rows 1 to 12. 

When you work the Wave Cable at each 
side of acommon center pattern, start one 
cable at row 1 and the other at row 7 so 
the waves mirror one another. Widths and 
lengths can be varied. 

The Honeycomb Cable is composed of 
two 4-st Wave Cables placed side by side 
mirroring each other. To knit a 
Honeycomb Cable with 2 purl sts at each 
side, cast on 12 sts. Work as follows: 
Row 1 and all wrong-side rows: K2, 
p8, k2. 

Row 2: P2, sl2 to en and hold at back, 
k2, then k2 from cn (BC); sl2 to cn 
and hold at front, k2, then k2 from cn 
(FC); p2. 

Row 4: P2, k8, p2. 

Row 6: P2, FC, BC, p2. 

Row 8: P2, k8, p2. 

Rep rows 1 to 8. 

The Honeycomb Cable is the basis for 
the Honeycomb Stitch, which is a number 
of Honeycomb Cables repeated over 
multiples of 8 sts. This is a favorite 
pattern for the center panels. To knit 


Front cross cable 


Cable needle 






Hold cable needle in front. 
Knit sts in order shown. 
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the pattern, cast on a multiple of 8 sts and 
work as follows: 

Row 1 and all wrong-side rows: Purl. 
Row 2: BC, FC; rep across. 

Row 4: Knit. 

Row 6: FC, BC; rep across. 

Row 8: Knit. 

Rep rows 1 to 8. 

You can elongate both the Honeycomb 
Cable and the Honeycomb Stitch by 
working 2 more rows between each 
cable cross row. 

OXO Cable is a variation of the 
Honeycomb Cable and demonstrates how 
a change in cable cross-row order can 
produce a different result. Read BC and 
FC as explained for the Honeycomb 
Cable. To knit an OXO Cable with 2 purl 
sts at each side, cast on 12 sts. 

Rows 1, 3 (wrong side): K2, p8, k2. 
Row 2: P2, k8, p2. 

Row 4: P2, BC, FC, pz. 

Rows 5, 6, 7: Rep rows 1, 2, 3. 
Row 8: P2, FC, BC, p2. 

Rows 9 to 12: Rep rows 5 to 8. 
Rows 13 to 16: Rep rows 1 to 4. 
Rep rows | to 16. 

Front and back crosses are used 
effectively to open out patterns, creating 
diamond and curved shapes, which can 
be filled with a variety of textured 
patterns. The Moss Stitch Diamond is 
the classic Aran example where, after 
the base of the diamond has been 
established (row 2), front and back 
crosses move the cable outward by 1 st 
on each right-side row. The diamond is 
then closed when the cable is moved 
inward by 1 st on each right-side row. 

To knit a Moss Stitch Diamond, cast on 
15 sts. Work as follows: 

Row 1 (wrong side): K5, p2, k1, p2, k5. 
Row 2: P5; sl3 to cn and hold at front, 
k2, then slip the purl st from cn to left 
needle (In) and purl it, k2 from cn; pd. 
Row 3: Same as row 1. 

Row 4: P4; sll to cn and hold at back, k2, 
purl the st from en (BC); k1; sl2 to en and 
hold at front, pl, then k2 from cn (FC); p4. 
Row 5 and all following wrong-side rows: 
Knit all knit sts; purl all purl sts. 

Row 6: P3, BC, k1, pl, kl, FC, ps3. 

Row 8: P2, BC, (k1, p1) 2x, k1, FC, p2. 
Row 10: P1, BC, (kK1, pl) 3x, k1, FC, p}. 
Row 12: BC, (K1, pl) 4x, k1, FC. 

Row 14: FC, (pl, k1) 4x, pl, BC. 

Row 16: P1, FC, (pl, kl) 3x, pl, BC, pl. 
Row 18: P2, FC, (pl, k1) 2x, pl, BC, p2. 
Row 20: P3, FC, pl, kl, p1, BC, p3. 

Row 22: P4, FC, pl, BC, p4. 

Rep rows 1 to 22. 

You can achieve a curved shape by 
working 3 or 5 rows straight before closing 
the cable inward. To work an open cable 
like the cables on each side of the Moss 
Stitch Diamond, open the cable until 
there are 5 purl center sts, and then work 
3 rows straight before closing the cable. 

With open cables there is infinite scope 
for variation, and some motifs are rather 
simple. For example, you can work the 
diamond with cable borders of 1 st instead 
of 2 sts, or you can work row 2 twice, 
for a double twist between each diamond. 

More complex variations include the 
Moss Stitch Diamond Trellis, another 
familiar Aran pattern often used as a 
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Fivefold Aran Braid. 
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Ribbed Cable. 


center panel. You work it by placing two 
Moss Stitch Diamonds side by side. In 
other words, work the classic diamond 
twice over 30 sts. The inside borders of 
each diamond will meet when they have 
been fully opened out. Then cross the 
border stitches over one another (with 
either a back or a front cross) on the 
following right-side row. Close both 
diamonds as usual. This forms a center 
purl-stitch diamond which, unlike the 
Moss Stitch Diamonds, will have an 
even number of stitches. If you knit the 
first 4 inside sts, you can work a 4-st 
cable up the center of the diamond. 

These are just a few examples of the 
variations possible with open cables. Once 
you have understood and practiced the 
technique, trying out your own can be 
creative and great fun. 

To make the Fivefold Aran Braid, 
you use the back cross as in row 2 of the 
diamond, and also its counterpart front 
cross. The pattern is dense and similar to 
basic Celtic interlacing. The braid is 
worked over a panel of 18 sts as follows: 
Row 1 (wrong side): K2, (p2, k1) 4x, 
p2, k2. 

Row 2: 2, (K2, pl) 4x, k2, p2. 
Row 3 and all following wrong-side rows: 
Same as row 1. 
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Openwork Fan. 


Row 4: P2, k2, (pl, sl3 to cn and hold at 
front, k2, then slip the pur] st back to In 
and pur! it, k2 from cn) 2x, p2. 

Row 6: Same as row 2. 

Row 8: P2, (si3 to cn and hold at back, 
k2, then slip the purl] st back to In and 
purl it, k2 from cn, p1) 2x, k2, p2. 

Rep rows 1 to 8. 

Other simple techniques create 
different effects. Knitting into the back of 
a knit stitch (kb) on the right side and 
purling into the back of the same stitch 
(pb) on the wrong side results in a 
twisted stitch with a corded look. It is 
effective in cable borders, such as the 
Moss Stitch Diamond, or in rib patterns, of 
which the Ribbed Cable is a classic 
example. The Ribbed Cable is worked over 
11 sts, as follows: 

Row 1 (wrong side): K2, (plb, k1) 3x, 
plb, k2. 

Row 2: P2, sl3 to cn and hold at front, 
(klb, pl) 2x over next 4 sts, then k1b, pl, 
k1b from cn, p2. 

Rows 3, 5, 7, 9: Same as row 1. 

Rows 4, 6,8, 10: P2, (K1b, p1) 3x, k1b, p2. 
Rep rows | to 10. 

For a back cross Ribbed Cable, work 
Row 2 as follows: P2, sl4 to cn and hold at 
back, klb, pl, klb over next 3 sts, then 
(pl, k1b) 2x from cn, p2. 








Another simple technique combines 
cable with slip stitch. The most popular 
example of this technique is the 
Wishbone Cable, which is often used to 
frame larger panels. To knit the 
Wishbone Cable with 2 purl sts at each 
side, cast on 10 sts and work as follows: 
Row 1 (wrong side): K2, p6, k2. 

Row 2: P2, k2, sl2 with yarn in back, 

k2, p2. 

Row 3: K2, p2, sl2 with yarn in front, 

p2, k2. 

Row 4: P2, si2 to cn and hold at back, 

k1, then k2 from cn; sll to en and hold at 
front, k2, then k1 from cn; p2. 

Rep rows | to 4. 

Although openwork patterns aren’t 
generally associated with Aran knitting, 
a number of early garments feature 
some openwork, either on the center 
panel or on the side panels. They are 
attractive and worth considering if a 
lighter-weight garment is desired. The 
Openwork Fan is a pretty pattern, and 
because it is worked over a panel of 
27 sts, it is ideal as a center panel. 
Instructions are as follows: 

Row 1 (right side): P5, k5, p7, k5, pd. 
Row 2 and all wrong-side rows: Purl. 
Row 3: P3, p2tog, k2, yo, k1, yo, k2, p2, 
p3tog, p2, k2, yo, kl, yo, k2, p2tog, p3. 
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Wishbone Cable. 


Row 5: P2, p2tog, k2, yo, k3, yo, k2, pl, 
p3tog, pl, k2, yo, k3, yo, k2, p2tog, p2. 
Row 7: P1, p2tog, k2, yo, k5, yo, k2, 
p3tog, k2, yo, k5, yo, k2, p2tog, pl. 
Row 8: Purl. 

Rep rows 1 to 8. 

Bobbles are often used for added 
texture, but do not “overbobble,” or you 
may create too busy (and heavy) an 
effect. Bobbles are best used at specific 
points in patterns, e.g., at the center of 
a diamond, on the center rows of zigzag 
patterns (see back of child’s traditional 
sweater, page 51), or well spaced on a 
straight panel of stocking stitch. There 
are various methods of working bobbles. 
Here is one of the most popular, worked 
on 1 st on the right side: K1, yo, kl, yo, 
k1, into same st; turn and pd; turn and 
k5; turn and pd; turn and k2togb (k2tog 
through back loop), k1, k2tog; turn and 
p3tog; turn, and with yarn in back, slip 
bobble to right needle (rn). 

Trish Knots are smaller and neater, 
and they require less yarn than bobbles, 
so they can be used more freely. To 
make an Irish Knot over 1 st, work as 
follows: K1, pl, kl, pl, K1, loosely into 
same stitch; then using point of In, pass 
each st (working from left to right) 
separately over last st. —A.S. 
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fore been committed to paper. He also em- 
ployed knitters in the Outer Hebrides of 
Scotland to knit Aran sweaters for sale. 

Kiewe had deeply romantic notions about 
“the noble and illiterate islander,” despite 
the fact that by the time he had discovered 
Aran knitting, life on the islands had 
changed, with communication, education, 
and emigration playing a more significant 
role than they previously had. Kiewe was 
convinced that the patterns were over 1,000 
years old and had deep religious signifi- 
cance. He is responsible for having named 
many of the patterns and having given them 
religious meaning. For example, to make 
the Holy Trinity Stitch, also known as Black- 
berry Stitch, you knit three stitches from 
one stitch, then one stitch from three 
stitches, which he claims is directly sym- 
bolic of The Father, The Son, and The Holy 
Ghost. Although his explanations are in- 
teresting, I find it impossible to support 
the view that the Aran knitters had sym- 
bolic and mystical purposes in working their 
patterns. The islanders were, and are, an 
eminently practical people. 

What can positively be said of Aran knit- 
ting is that the imagery is that of the Celtic 
art tradition. The year 250 B.C. is generally 
agreed upon as marking the start of the in- 
vasion of Britain by the the people of the 
Iron Age Known as the Celts. After Britain 
had been conquered by the Romans, then 
invaded by the Angles and Saxons in the 
early centuries A.D., the Celtic language 
and culture were pushed to the periphery 
of the country—to Cornwall, Wales, the Isle 
of Man, Ireland, and Scotland. The Celts’ 
distinctive art consisted of highly complex, 
mathematically based interlacing and knots. 
The style began as pagan but reached amaz- 
ing levels of perfection after the beginning 
of Christianity. Fortunately, many exam- 
ples of Celtic Christian art still exist. 

The arrival of St. Augustine in Kent in 
597 A.D. marks the advent of Roman Chris- 
tianity in Britain, and following the Synod 
of Whitby in 663, the Celtic Christian 
churches were regarded as heretic. This was 
the beginning of the end for Celtic art, and 
the years that followed were years of eclipse. 
This eclipse had been almost total until 
the revival of interest in Celtic art during 
the 20th century. 

The Celtic language has survived best in 
the more remote areas, and therefore it is 
not so strange that, in a remote communi- 
ty with little outside influence, the heri- 
tage should express itself in some tangible 
form. The interlacing and textured effects 
in Aran knitting bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to Celtic artwork. The Aran Islands 
are a surviving pocket of Celtic culture 
where Gaelic is still spoken. But even with 
these origins firmly established, it is im- 
possible to say whether the Aran knitters 
began translating this imagery to knitting 
100 or 1,000 years ago. Similarly, it is im- 
possible to say whether they had any reli- 
gious meanings in mind. 


Making a traditional Aran sweater 
As far as is Known, the islanders knit their 
patterns exclusively into fishing sweaters 
for their menfolk. Traditional Arans were 
knit in a thick, undyed (natural cream col- 
or) bainin yarn. The traditional bainin Aran 
fishing sweater, of which the child’s sweat- 
er pictured on pages 50 and 51 is an exam- 
ple, has patterns worked in vertical panels. 
The center panel on the front and back 
were sometimes different. 

The traditional Aran sweater, or “fishing 
shirt,” consists of four separate pieces—a 
back and a front that are alike and two 
sleeves. The saddle shoulders, which are 
worked as a continuation of the center 
sleeve, give the neck its square shape. The 
knitter works the collar in circular fashion 
by picking up the stitches of the back neck, 
the front neck, and the top of the saddles. 
The collar depth can vary according to in- 
dividual taste. 

Aran sweaters are worked on two needles 
in a thick Aran, or bainin, yarn, which is 
slightly heavier than worsted weight, usu- 
ally with from 70 yd./50 g. to 90 yd./50 g. 
(approximately 40 yd./oz. to 50 yd./oz.), de- 
pending on the brand. Aran-weight yarn is 
produced by most major spinners in the 
United Kingdom and is available in many 
colors. Any wool yarn with a fairly firm 
twist and a yardage within these figures 
should give good results. For the average 
Aran sweater with ca- 
ble patterns on the 
front, the back, and the 
sleeves, you will need 
about 33% more yarn 
than for the same size 
sweater knit in a plain 
stocking stitch. 

If other than the tra- 
ditional shape is de- 
sired, keep the shapes 
fairly simple in order 
to accommodate the 
cable patterns. For ex- 
ample, raglan styling 
is unsuitable for the 
traditional allover de- 
signs because the 
sleeve and body shap- 
ing cuts into the pat- 
terns and produces 
untidy edges. 


Measuring—Draw a 
diagram of the proposed 
sweater. Calculate and 
note on your plan 
what its exact mea- 
surements should be. 
The measurements 
needed for a tradition- 
al Aran sweater, as 


Shown in the drawing interlacing border is 
on page 56, are: remarkably similar 
A. Body width. This to the Fivefold Aran 
should be one half of braid that is shown 
the actual chest mea- on page 53. 
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surement plus at least 1 in., in order to al- 
low for body movement. 

B. Length from shoulder line to lower edge 
of sweater. Note that the shoulder line is 
lower than normal because of the saddle 
insertions. On an adult-size sweater, it is 
about 2 in. lower. 

C. Length from underarm to lower edge. 
D. Neck width. On the average it is one- 
third the body-width measurement (A). 

E. Sleeve length. 

F. Sleeve width above rib. 

G. Sleeve width at top of arm (approxi- 
mately twice F). 

H.. Saddle width (approximately 4 in. for 
an adult size). 


Planning and fitting the patterns—The 
beauty of Aran knitting lies in the form 
and texture of the patterns, the results of 
which often have a highly embossed, al- 


Plan for a traditional 
Aran fishing sweater Rib 


Measurements 


A Body width 
B Length from shoulder line to 
lower edge of sweater 
C Length from underarm to lower edge 
D Neck width 
E Sleeve length 
F Sleeve width above rib 
G Sleeve width at top of arm 
H Saddle width 
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most sculpted appearance. These effects 
are mainly achieved when the knitter in- 
terweaves the stitches with a cable needle. 
The possibilities and permutations are end- 
less, ranging from simple rope cables to 
complex interlacing structures. For the knit- 
ter, however, complex appearances are of- 
ten deceiving, as most cable patterns are 
not difficult to execute. 

The front, back, and sleeves of the sweater 
always have a center pattern panel with 
narrower pattern panels arranged symmet- 
rically at the sides. There are no rules other 
than this. The center panel can be any 
width the knitter wishes. The pattern ar- 
rangement on the sleeves need not be the 
same as on the back and front. When the 
center panels on the back and front are 
wide, an arrangement of only the narrower 
back and front panels often fits better on 
the sleeves. On some traditional sweaters 
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the center panels on the back and front 
were different. The choice and arrangement 
of pattern panels are virtually infinite, al- 
lowing the knitter to create a unique design. 

Simple knit-and-purl combinations are 
worked at the edges of the garment’s back, 
front, and sleeves. The edge panels can vary 
in width according to preference, but it is 
advisable to work at least a narrow simple 
panel at the edges to make the seaming 
neater and to make increasing on sleeves 
easier. The most popular edge stitch is Moss 
Stitch, which is worked over an even num- 
ber of stitches, as follows: 

Rows 1 and 2: K1, p1; rep across. 
Rows 3 and 4: P1, k1; rep across. 

Once you have chosen the pattern panels, 
be sure to knit up samples of each pattern 
to determine the total number of stitches 
required for the desired width. It is not 
possible to accurately calculate the stitches 
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required for an Aran by making the usual 
overall gauge swatch. This is because the 
pattern panels, depending on their densi- 
ty, contract or expand the work to widely 
varying degrees. Only by measuring the 
width of each panel (including the stitches 
between pattern panels), will you arrive at 
an accurate figure. Add or subtract stitches 
in the edge panels as necessary. 

Note your chosen patterns, how many 
times each is to be used, and how many 
stitches there are in each panel. When you 
have worked out the final arrangement, to- 
tal the pattern panel stitches, the stitches 
between panels, and the edge panel stitches. 
The result will be the number of stitches 
required for the desired width. 

When you begin to knit the garment, al- 
ways read the instructions for each pattern 
panel separately. Do not attempt to write 
out row-by-row instructions of all the pan- 
els together. Because patterns vary in 
numbers of rows, this is extremely diffi- 
cult to do. It is also confusing and time- 
consuming. Concentrate on the first few 
rows until the patterns are set. Once you 
see the patterns emerging, you’ll soon be 
able to work without reading the instruc- 
tions at all. 


Working out the ribs—Most traditional 
sweaters have k2, p2 ribs at the waist and 
cuffs or patterned ribs of very small cables 
on a purl ground with knit panels between. 
The Little Chain Welt, shown in the rib- 
bing of the child’s traditional sweater on 
pages 50 and 51, is worked as follows, on a 
multiple of 8 sts plus 2 sts: 
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Aranyarns come in a variety of colors today. The garment at le wh wa eLOrany sien 
tion of an Aran sweater that was inspired by the football jersey. The color and patterns in the 
above sweater, which 1s knit in a modern Aran-weight yarn, were inspired by the fishing boats’ 
rusty chains, anchor, and ropes. 


Row 1 (right side): *K2, p1, sll to en (cable 
needle) and hold at front, k1, then k1 from 
en (FC [front cross]); sl1 to cn and hold at 
back, k1, then k1 from cn (BC [back cross}]); 
pl; rep from *, end k2. 

Row 2: P2, *k1, p4, k1, p2; rep from * 
Row 3: *K2, pl, BC, FC, pl; rep from *, 
end k2. 

Row 4: Same as row 2. 

Rep rows 1 through 4. 

For both body and sleeves, the ribs are 
worked on finer needles, with fewer stitches 
than the main pieces (about 1 st less for 
every 8 sts). Make sure the rib pattern fits 
the total number of rib stitches, adding or 
subtracting a few stitches as necessary. Once 
you have worked the rib to the desired 
length, increase evenly over the next row 
to the number of stitches required for the 
body or sleeve piece. 


Back and front neckK—Work the back and 
front straight until the desired length to 
the neck edge is reached. Measure the num- 
ber of stitches required for the neck width. 
For the shoulders, cast off the stitches on 
each side of the centered neck stitches, 
putting the neck stitches on a holder. 


Sleeve shaping—From the top of the rib, 
the sleeve is gradually and evenly increased 
at each side. Calculate the number of stitches 
required for measurements F and G. Sub- 
tract F from G to get the total number of 
stitches to be increased. Divide this total 
by 2 to get the number of increase rows to 
be worked (because you will increase 2 sts 
on each increase row—one at each edge). 


Calculate the total number of pattern 
rows required for the sleeve by measuring 
and counting the equivalent length on the 
body. Divide the total number of sleeve 
rows by the number of increase rows. The 
result will indicate on which rows to in- 
crease. For example, if the total number of 
sleeve rows is 130 and the number of in- 
crease rows is 30, divide 130 by 30 to get 4 
plus 10. In other words, increase 1 st at 
each edge on every 4th row until you have 
the number of stitches in the G measure- 
ment; then work 10 rows straight. 

The saddle shoulders are worked as a 
continuation of the center sleeve, the stitches 
on each side being cast off. For an adult 
size the saddle is about 4 in. wide, but this 
width can be adjusted slightly so the saddle 
incorporates a complete part of the pattern, 
becoming an integral part of the design. 


The collar—Work the collar after you have 
sewn up the pieces, as shown in the draw- 
ing on the facing page. Using a set of four 
needles or a small circular needle, pick up 
all the stitches around the neck, and work 
the collar even in a rib stitch for as long as 
you want it. The traditional gansey usually 
has a deep collar, which is sometimes turned 
over to the outside. If you want a collar 
that turns over, and you use a fancy welt 
pattern, work the pattern on the inside of 
the collar so the right side will show when 
the collar is turned over. C 


Alice Starmore, of Scotland, is a knit de- 


signer, an author, and a knitting instruc- 
tor. Photos by the author. 
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A machine knitter’s 


guide to cabling 


against the grain 


by Susan Guaglium 


able stitches along diagonal gar- 
ment edges, like V-necks, rag- 
lans, and skirt darts, provide dra- 
matic decorative emphasis. The 
technique for making diagonal cables is 
simply an extension of full-fashion decreas- 
ing. Full-fashion decreasing (or increasing) 
is done a few stitches away from the fabric 
edge so the stitches between the decrease 
and the diagonal edge run parallel to the 
edge instead of to the fabric stitches. If 
there are enough of these edge stitches to 
make cables out of, you’re in business. 





Cabled edges—Ideally, a combined decrease- 
and-cable move will consist of sufficient 
stitches for the cable itself, plus a stitch or 
two on each side of it, to set the cable off. 
All these stitches will lie diagonally and 
create a beautiful contrast to the vertical 
stitches of the garment. So, for a 2-over-2 
cable, you would need to move a minimum 
of 6 sts. If you want an empty needle chan- 
nel or purl stitch on each side of the cable, 
you would need to move 8 sts. 

To get a cable to move diagonally, you 
must move the same stitches every time 
you decrease. If you don’t, there will be a 
jog in the diagonal, and you won't be able 
to unlatch for purls—the dropped stitches 
won't follow the diagonal. The decreases 
are made as often as your pattern calls for; 
how often you turn the cable is up to you. 
Because the frequency and rows of decreas- 
ing and of cable crossing will most likely 
be different, it’s a good idea to write out a 
chart of row numbers for handy reference 
while you knit. 

To make the raglan edge shown at left in 
the left-hand photo on the facing page, I 
moved 10 sts every other row and crossed 
the cable every 6th row. The cable is a sim- 
ple 2-over-2 cable with a latched-up purl 
stitch and 2 knit stitches on each side of it 
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(i.e, KKPKKKKPKK, as § fs 
seen from the front). The 
V-neck edge, shown to the 
right of the raglan edge, 
uses the same number /@§ 
of stitches, but I de- 
creased every 4th row 
and crossed the cable 
every 8th row. 

Depending on the 
tools you have avail- 
able for your ma- 
chine, moving 10 sts 
at a time may require 
improvising, like pair- 
ing eyelet tools or using 
one tool to move the 
stitches in stages. If you 
are comfortable with the 
garter bar, it provides an 
easy solution to moving 
large groups of stitches. 
Even easier to use than the garter barisa 
stitch holder, which is available from Pas- 
sap and White dealers for their machines 
and also from Knit-O-Rama (2630 Eaton Ra- 
pids Rd., Lansing, MI 48911; [517] 887-0060) 
for Japanese machines. The more stitches 
you move, the greater the opportunity you 
will have to add purl stitches or cables for 
fancy effects. This can be very effective on 
V-necks, but it is difficult to control on 
raglans that ultimately decrease to just a 
few stitches. Remember that empty-needle 
effects will add more ease to the garment, 
while purl stitches (or latched-up purl 
stitches) will pull the garment together. 
Always make decrease moves before you 
try to cross cables or latch up purl stitches. 
If you take a little more time, you can 
work with a ribber for purl and rib effects 
at the same time. Just remember that the 
stitches on both beds will need to be 
moved whenever you decrease. 
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Diagonals — 
across the fabric—Diagonal cables created 
along the decreasing edges of a garment 
are the simplest to do, but if you want to 
create a diagonal (with or without cable ac- 
cents) across the front of a sweater, you 
must add one more step to prevent the 
sweater from becoming narrower. Every time 
you make a decrease at one edge of the ca- 
ble, you must make an increase at the other 
edge. The increase is made like all full- 
fashion increases: You pick up the purl bar 
at the base of the adjacent stitch and hang 
it on the empty needle. 

I moved all the diagonals in the right 
photo on the facing page 4 sts every other 
row but handled the details in three ways. 
I outlined the right diagonal with a row of 
eyelets that appeared automatically because 
I left the empty needle in working position 
without picking up to make a stitch. De- 
pending on your yarn and overall design, 
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Susan Guagliumv’s sweater is a carefully 
planned series of cables and popcorns made 
to move diagonally with full-fashioned de- 
creases and increases. Guagliumi describes 
making popcorns in Threads, No. 6, page 71. 


this may be all that is necessary if the tex- 
ture will obscure the eyelets anyhow or if 
you plan on lacing ribbons through them. 
I made the center diagonal by moving 4 sts 
to the left and making 1 st on the empty 
needle to the right of them, like a standard 
full-fashion decrease. I put the decreased 
stitch behind the stitch it is paired with, 
which means every time I decreased, a new 
stitch showed on the front of the work. 
The left diagonal is more distinct be- 
cause I retained the same stitch on the 
front every time I decreased. It is, in fact, 
the edge stitch of the moving group. I made 
this decrease in two steps: I moved the 
first stitch on the left of the group one 
needle to the right, then moved the entire 
group one needle to the left as usual. 
How you handle cables and pur! stitches 
in combination with the diagonal moves is 
up to you and is limited only by the num- 
ber of stitches you are willing or able to 
move. You can add popcorns and other 


hand-manipulated effects to the diagonals, 
or you can leave them absolutely plain. 

If you’re moving relatively small groups 
of stitches that can be handled with a sin- 
gle tool, you can make the increase and 
the decrease in one motion, as in the draw- 
ing below. When the needles are pushed 
back so the stitches slip onto the transfer 
tool, catch the purl bar of the adjacent 
stitch on the last (empty) prong of the tool; 
then move the group. As you hang the 
stitches on their new needles, the increase 
loop will be hung on the needle that would 
have been empty. It will seem clumsy at 
first, but after a while, you'll find it a 
much faster method and one that can be 
used with all full-fashion increasing. 

You may be able to make all the de- 
crease transfers with your lace carriage; it 
will depend somewhat on your machine’s 
pattern-repeat capabilities. Punch-card ma- 
chines are fine for allover diagonals, but 
the electronic ones can handle larger re- 
peats and easily isolate design areas. You 
can manually fill the empty needles as 
when you are full-fashion-increasing if you 
are interested only in making diagonal paths 
for cable effects, or you can leave the eye- 
lets to get combinations of cables and lace. 





Other possibilities—You can create diag- 
onal effects on a knit with regular cables 
by placing them in a diagonal progression— 
that is, moving over by one or two stitches 
every time you make the cable crossing. 
There won't be any stitches lying diagonally 
for contrast, but a cable effect can be moved 
across an area just the same. Even with 
areas that are short-rowed for diagonal col- 
or effects (see Threads, No. 10, page 66), 
the cables won’t lie diagonally unless the 
stitches that form them have been moved 
as described above. You can, of course, at- 
tach preknit strips or cords to the purl side 
as you work for large-scale or textured ef- 
fects without bothering with diagonal moves. 

Whether you decide to move stitches di- 
agonally or to create mock diagonal ef- 
fects, this technique requires careful plan- 
ning before you start to knit. You shouldn't 
have a problem with the method if you’ve 
made full-fashion decreases and increases 
for garment shaping. I’m just giving you a 
new way to use one of your old skills. O 


Susan Guagliumi is a contributing editor 
of Threads magazine and a knitting con- 
sultant for Singer. Photos by Michele Rus- 
sell Slavinsky. 





Guagliumi created these three diagonals by increasing and decreasing equally on each side of 
the 4-st-wide stripes, every other row. For the eyelets at right, she left an empty needle in working 
position at each increase. The central diagonal is a regular one-step full-fashion decrease. The 
more defined edge of the left-hand diagonal requires a two-step decrease, described in the text. 





Both the raglan edge (left) andthe V-neck edge 
(right) are 10 sts wide. In order to create the 
diagonal effect, Guaghumi made full-fashion 
decreases at the 11th st, every other row for 
the raglan edge and every 4th row for the 
V-neck edge. 
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Simultaneous a 
increasing and 
decreasing 







~Pick up the stitches you 
need to move, leaving 
the left-hand prong of 
the transfer tool free 
\\ to slip into the 
‘adjacent purl loop. 


With practice, you'll be able 
to do this in one motion. 


Move all the stitches, 


including the loop, 
one needle to the right. 
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A carefree way to quilt, 
building the design as you sew 


by Kristin Miller 


nly recently have we gotten the 
idea that we need a set of de- 
tailed, printed instructions be- 
fore we can create a patchwork 
design. Two hundred years ago, women made 
quilts without the plastic see-through tem- 
plates, graph paper, marking pens, and quilt- 
magazine patterns that we take for grant- 
ed. Our great-grandmothers copied and ex- 
changed patterns by closely observing one 
another’s work, sketching an admired de- 
sign, or making up a sample block out of 
fabric, with very little designing, planning, 
or measuring. 

Many early quilts in North America were 
medallion quilts. A medallion quilt is con- 
structed concentrically from squares and 
triangles arranged in one border after an- 
other. It does not need to be planned; de- 
sign decisions can be made as new borders 
are sewn on. This encourages both frugal- 
ity and imagination. Although new yard 
goods are sometimes used, more often scraps 
and remnants are added as they become 
available. If the widths of the borders are 
suitably varied, the pieces can be made to 
fit without precise measuring. As new patch- 
work motifs are discovered or created, they 
can be incorporated into a new border. 

It is easy to imagine the medallion-quilt- 
maker playing with her fabric scraps long 
ago, deciding as she sewed what to add 
next. Perhaps she had a paper or tin tem- 
plate to measure the center squares, but 
the triangles were often random in size. 





How medallion patchwork is built—When 
you are making medallion patchwork, you 
don’t need to plan the pattern or the col- 
ors; you don’t even need to visualize the 
finished quilt. You simply make a number 
of small decisions as your quilt progresses. 

Starting with a center square, you choose 
fabrics for triangles to sew onto each side. 
Then you decide on the fabrics for trian- 
gles to sew onto the other two sides, and so 
forth, as shown in the drawing on the fac- 
ing page. Choose each border by eye, hold- 
ing different fabrics up to your growing 
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medallion and picking the one that looks 
best. When you want to get fancy, you can 
construct more elaborate patchwork bor- 
ders by combining smaller patchwork units. 

Your quilt grows larger as it grows out- 
ward in a series of concentric borders. How 
do you know when it’s finished? When it’s 
big enough, when the design seems com- 
plete, or when you get tired of working on it. 
If it isn’t large enough for its intended pur- 
pose, finish it off with a broad outer border. 

There is no need to be timid when you 
choose fabric fora quilt. Bold patterns and 
colors add life and interest to your design. 
Gather together fabric that you like. Don’t 
worry whether the pieces match or go to- 


gether. You'll probably have small bits of 
some fabrics and large amounts of others. 

You'll also need these basic tools: scis- 
sors, an iron (to press the fabric before you 
mark or cut it), needle and thread, a sew- 
ing machine (optional—sewing by hand is 
fine too), pins, felt markers, pens or chalk, 
measuring tools, and templates. A padded 
table that can be ironed upon makes an 
ideal work surface. 


Marking and cutting—There are various 
ways to mark accurate triangles. Statio- 
nery and school-supply stores sell plastic 
triangles in a variety of sizes. These right- 
angled 45° triangles are inexpensive, per- 





Many 18th- and 19th- century quilts were made without patterns or templates. This mid-19th- century 
“Central Square in a Diamond,” of handspun and handwoven wool, is composed of squares and 

triangles. Kristin Miller’s simple border-by-border quilting method produces this type of central-medallion 
patchwork design. (Photo courtesy Canadian Museum of Civilization, 79-201, neg. #S79-43 15) 
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haps $.50 or $1 apiece, and well worth 
having in several sizes. 

You can make templates out of card- 
board. Start by making a perfect square 
out of two same-size rectangular pieces of 
lightweight cardboard, such as two index 
cards or the cards from packages of seam 
binding. Lay the rectangles at right angles 
to each other, lining up their common cor- 
ner and edges. Using the top card as a rul- 
er, draw a line across the bottom card. You 
can then divide this square diagonally and 
cut it into two triangles. It is important to 
be very accurate in making templates. 

You'll need four fabric triangles for the 
first border. A felt pen or tailor’s chalk can 
be used to mark around the template. Line 
up the triangles so they share a common 
cutting line. 

How big should the triangles be? As you'll 
see, there is no right or wrong size. The 
size depends on the effect you want and 
the amount of fabric you have to work 
with. Measurements don’t need to be terri- 
bly precise. If the long side of the triangle 
is about % in. longer than the side of the 
square, a %4-in. seam allowance will take 
up the extra amount and create an exact fit. 

If you're a perfectionist, you'll probably 
try hard to get a precise fit. If you don’t 
care that much about being perfect, you'll 
find it much easier, and just as satisfying, 
to make a good guess and use whatever tri- 
angle seems to fit. It’s a lot less bother, 
and the results will still be pleasing. 


Sewing and deciding-——Start your medallion 
with a square. Lay the first triangle along 
one side of the square, lining it up so the 
same amount sticks out on either corner. 
Good sides of the fabrics should face each 
other. Pin them perpendicular to the seam, 
or iron the two pieces so they stick together 
by means of static electricity. 

Use a %4-in. seam allowance. Most presser 
feet measure %4 in. from the needle to the 
outside edge of the foot and can be used to 
guide your sewing by keeping the edge of 
the presser foot running alongside the edge 
of your fabric. Sew slowly if you have trou- 
ble maintaining a straight seam. Press the 
seam flat from the front. Throughout the 
entire process, press each seam as you sew 
it so everything stays smooth and flat. 

Position, sew, and press the second tri- 
angle the same as you did the first, but on 
the opposite side of the square. Follow the 
same process for the third and fourth tri- 
angles. The little “ears” sticking out will be 
covered by the next border. 

You get a different effect with different- 
size triangles. Larger triangles will give a 
broader border. Sew the first two triangles 
as usual; then press them. Line up the 
third triangle with the third edge of the 
square. The ears of the first triangles will 
stick out (top-left drawing, page 63). Sew 
the usual %4-in. seam all along the long 
edge of the triangle, clip off the ears, and 
press. Repeat on the fourth edge. = 
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Building a medallion quilt 





1. Begin with a square. 
Placing right sides 
together, sew on 

two triangles. 





4, Sew on two longer strips. 





2. Sew on two more 


triangles. 





3. Sew on two strips. 





5. Sew on another set of four triangles. 


6. Sew on another set of 

four strips and continue until 
quilt top is as big as you wish. 
The strips can be triangles 
sewn together, or they can be 
plain or patterned cloth. 
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lion (above) seems messy compared with the front, but it doesn’t matter, as long as all the seams 
are sound. (Photos by Nancy Robertson) 





Smaller triangles will give another ef- 
fect. Center the four small triangles on the 
sides of the square and sew them on. Press. 
As you can see in the middle drawing on 
the facing page, the triangles don’t reach 
clear to the corners of the square. When 
the next border is added, the corners of 
the inner square will be cut off, creating 
an octagon instead of a square in the cen- 
ter, and the four triangles will be isolated 
from one another. 


Adding borders—To give a more complex 
design to the next set of triangles, I use 
highly patterned fabric like geometric and 
border prints. Lines that are part of a bor- 
der-print fabric can create a frame for the 
inner medallion. 

Add the second border of triangles as 
you did the first. When all four are sewn 
and pressed, you'll have a new and larger 
square, but tilted 90° to form a diamond. 

You can make the next border of strips. 
If your previous border was somewhat un- 
even, bring the strip in toward the center 
so that you have a 4-in. seam allowance all 
along. You can trim off extra fabric later. 

To make strips, you can rip most fabrics, 
which gives a straight and accurate line. 
Just clip the edge and rip. Some synthetic 
fabrics don’t rip well, so mark them with a 
felt pen or chalk, using a yardstick as a 
guide. Then cut them with scissors. 

Sew and press two opposing strips, then 
the other two. Trim off any extra length, 
and give everything a good ironing. 
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The next border can again be made of 
strips; these can be fancy strips composed 
of many small triangles or squares in con- 
trasting fabrics. Cut out some triangles and 
take a few minutes to arrange them in dif- 
ferent patterns around your medallions. 
Then decide which arrangement you like 
best and sew it together. 

To make a fancy border like the one 
shown in the top-right drawing on the fac- 
ing page, sew triangles together along their 
long edges, using a 14-in. seam allowance 
to make squares. After you press, snip off 
the little ears that stick out. Then sew the 
two-part squares into strips, matching the 
points carefully. 

How many triangles do you need, and 
how big should they be? You can guess or 
measure, depending on how precise you 
like to be. If you guess, you'll probably 
make a number of squares and lay them 
out around the medallion—remember that 
the squares will become smaller when sewn 
because of the %4-in. seam allowances on 
each side. Then sew the squares into strips, 
and see if they fit. 

If the strips are a bit too short, trim a 
little off the four sides of the medallion. If 
the fancy strips are too long, you can en- 
large the center medallion with a narrow 
strip. You can also vary the proportions of 
the patchwork border by changing the size 
and number of the triangles. 

Adjusting the seams is another way to 
deal with fancy strips that are slightly too 
long or too short. If they’re too short, rip 


out a few seams between squares and re- 
sew them with a slightly narrower seam 
allowance. If they’re too long, take in the 
excess by resewing the seam allowances a 
tiny bit wider. Don’t take out the first seam; 
just sew next to it. You can also make 
slight changes in the length of the strip by 
gently stretching to lengthen it or by shrink- 
ing it with a steam iron. 

Lay the patchwork strip along the edge 
of the medallion, right sides together. Pin 
to hold it while you sew the seam. Sew the 
first two fancy strips to opposite sides of 
the medallion. 

The remaining strips will have to be longer 
than the first two. You can add plain or 
two-part squares at the corners. When you 
are matching up the corners, it pays to be 
very careful because this is where it will be 
most noticeable if the seams don’t match 
precisely. Pin exactly through the two seams 
to align them. 

Iron the growing medallion, and pause 
to admire your creation. If you’ve gotten 
this far, you have mastered the basic skills 
of medallion patchwork. Now, should you 
make your next border out of triangles, 
strips, or fancy patchwork? O 


Kristin Miller lives and quilts in Prince 
Rupert, BC, Canada. 


Miller’s finished quilt (right) 1s composed of 
concentric squares buut up out of triangles 
and strips. It was made without any preplan- 
ning or measuring. (Photo by Julie Moore) 
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Using large triangles for a broad border 


Begin with a square and two large triangles. 


%-in. seam 
* allowance 


Line up third 
and fourth 
triangles with 
edge of square, 
and sew. 
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Using small triangles 
to make an octagon 


Center triangles 
and sew to square. 


border ts 
added, corners 
of inner square 
are cut off. 


Fancy border strips 


Make up Strips of contrasting colored 
triangles. 
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Playing with Darts 
See for yourself why 
the dart is fashion’s 


favorite weapon 


By Deborah Abbott 


© ~ ashions come and go, silhou- 
|  ettes change, technology ad- 
f &- vances, but the dart remains. 
Its manipulation is the ba- 
bac’ sis of flat-pattern design. It 

? may change its position and 
=, contour, but the dart is al- 
ways there. Even in the unstructured, rela- 
tively shapeless styles popular today, one 
finds the dart—released, unstitched, but 
responsible for that casual mood. 

The dart transforms a two-dimensional 
piece of fabric to fit a three-dimensional 
body. If a piece of fabric is draped over a 
body or dress form, fabric wrinkles will ra- 
diate from the most prominent point (the 


One-quarter-scale master bodice 


bust point in the front, the shoulder blades 
in the back). If you were to stitch closed 
these wedge-shaped folds of fabric, they 
would become darts, shaping the fabric over 
the body’s curves. 

The principle behind manipulating the 
dart is that it makes no difference where 
you position the dart. So long as it removes 
the wedge-shaped folds, and so long as the 
wedge or wedges point from a seamline to- 
ward the prominence, the shape of the cone 
of fabric and the fit will be the same, re- 
gardless of where the dart is. Only the out- 
line of the pattern piece will change. 

The basic bodice darts are the shoulder 
and waistline darts, but a dart can be shift- 


ed to the neckline, the armhole, the un- 
derarm, or the center front (or to any com- 
bination of these) without the size or the 
fit of the garment changing. Several darts 
can be combined into one large dart, as in 
the master bodice front shown in the left- 
hand drawing below, or, conversely, one 
large dart can be divided into many smaller 
darts, or even converted into a multitude 
of tucks. Darts can be released completely 
or transformed into gathers or pleats. Darts 
can be disguised in shirring or smocking. 
They can be concealed in a seamline, as in 
the classic Princess line. Thus, they can be 
decorative (as in pin tucks around a neck- 
line), functional (creating fit over the bust), 


Use photocopies of these basic shapes for your experiments with dart manipulation. Usually, the bodice back is simply 
adjusted to match the front at side and shoulder seams, but it can be manipulated in the same way as the front. 


CLF. 


C.B. 


Bodice front with waistline dart 
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Bodice back 
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iwestrations by Donna McMahon 


Fashion sketches by Deborah Abbott 





and structural (converted to a seam that 
holds the garment together). 

“Why bother shifting darts yourself?” you 
ask. There are a multitude of well-designed 
and fashionable commercial patterns avail- 
able. Although they are useful starting 
points, they can’t consider the individual 
aspects of your figure, fabric, and needle- 
work talents. Understanding how (and hav- 
ing the confidence) to change a commer- 
cial pattern to suit and interpret your in- 
tentions generates a satisfying freedom from 
the entire garment industry. 


Dart decisions—Before you plunge in, I] 
tell you why I love having mastered the 
dart and what kinds of things I consider 
when I take up my scissors. One’s figure 
type determines the most flattering place- 
ment of fitting darts. The dress design may 
demand exact placement of certain darts 
in order for you to achieve the desired sil- 
houette. One’s own interests and skills may 
suggest one dart treatment over another. A 
smocker might smock a dart into gathers, 
while an embroiderer might create tucks 
with decorative threads. In order to display 
a lace insert, a lacemaker might convert 
two darts into a dart-equivalent seam, like 
the Princess seam described on page 67. 
My primary concern is the relationship of 
the fabric to the dress design. 

When selecting a dress design, and with 
it, its darts, I consider the fabric structure. 
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The pattern might call for knits only, but I 
may prefer to use a woven twill. I'll have to 
add fitting darts to allow for the lack of 
stretch in the woven fabric. I might have 
to add an opening if the original was meant 
to be slipped over the head. Perhaps the 
fitting darts can be concealed in the open- 
ing. If my fabric is lace or net, visible dart 
wedges in the transparent material may be 
distracting or unattractive. Maybe I can re- 
locate the darts to an inconspicuous seam. 

I consider the fabric weave. Twills drape 
beautifully, especially on the bias. A diag- 
onal line is part of the fabric structure 
and, in heavier weights and most handwo- 
vens, is a strong visual element as well. A 
dart can be made to disapppear in that di- 
agonal or to stand out at right angles. Sat- 
ins and crepes have a smooth, stable struc- 
ture, which is an ideal background for in- 
tricate seamlines and detailed stitching. 

I consider the fabric finish. If I plan to 
wash the garment, I launder the fabric first. 
I have had a crisp raw silk turn limp, ne- 
cessitating a change of plans. If the change 
in the fabric after washing or dry cleaning 
will alter the silhouette, it will often alter 
my choice of dart placement. 

I consider the surface style or texture of 
my fabric. Light will reflect differently above 
and below the stitching line of a horizontal 
dart on a napped surface, such as velvet, 
corduroy, or terry cloth. To avoid the look 
of a blemished cloth, I would change that 
horizontal line to a vertical or diagonal 
line. Sewing with genuine leather and suede 
restricts my choice of pattern-piece size 
because animal] skins come only so large. 
This in turn requires ingenious piecing with 
dart-equivalent seams. I avoid stitched darts 
in bulky fabrics (fake fur and prequilted 
fabrics, in addition to leathers), where the 
dart will not press flat. 

I consider the pattern of the fabric. In 
small allover prints, most seamlines and 
dart lines disappear. In a striped or plaid 
fabric, the dart may disrupt a line, making 
it appear jagged, or it might form bold geo- 
metric graphics. Involved seaming and deco- 
rative dart lines are best displayed on a 
plain fabric, where a printed pattern is not 
competing with the styling lines. 


Try it yourself-—Just reading about the prin- 
ciple of the dart is no way to really under- 
stand it. It seems terribly abstract, and its 
usefulness unimaginable to a newcomer to 
flat-pattern design. So, for a minute, let’s 
play with paper and scissors and bring some 
visual and tactile reality to this abstrac- 
tion. Besides paper and scissors, you'll also 
need sharp pencils, Scotch tape, a ruler, 
paper for mounting (preferably a contrast- 
ing color), and a flat work space. 

Make several copies of the quarter-scale- 
bodice front and back shown on the facing 
page. Use a separate bodice for each dart 
variation. I’ve found that drawing a page of 
quarter-scale bodices and making copies 
saves a lot of tracing. Lined paper will make 


it easy for you to see how stripes are broken 
when you change the dart line, and graph 
paper will give you an idea of the effect on 
plaids. You can place the scale bodice diag- 
onally on striped paper to simulate the 
bias cut and resulting chevrons. As you 
discover how much fun this exercise is, 
you will have little paper bodices strewn 
about the room. 

In the quarter-scale bodice given here, 
you will notice that the dart goes directly 
to the bust point. This is so that the pat- 
tern can be slashed right to the point of 
pivot. On the garment, the stitched dart 
will be redrawn so that it ends within a 1-in. 
or 2-in. radius of the bust point (some- 
times called the bust circle) because the 
actual bust is rounded, not cone-shaped. 
Redraw the darts to shorten them by slid- 
ing the point away from the bust along a 
line bisecting the dart. 

The size of a dart is determined by the 
angle it makes at the bust point, not by its 
length. This is what permits us to shift 
darts around and to lengthen or shorten 
them as they hit the various seamlines. 
Ending a dart at the bust circle instead of 
at the point allows a little extra fullness by 
slightly enlarging the dart’s angle, and it 
gives us some leeway to redirect the point 
of the dart to improve the design. Single 
darts usually look best when they point di- 
rectly at the bust point; double darts can 
point to either side. 

A good place to start playing is to makea 
shoulder dart, shown at left. Draw a line 
from the center of the shoulder to the bust 
point. Cut on the pencil line up to, but not 
through, the bust point, and then pivot the 
left-hand half of the pattern clockwise 
around the bust point to close the waist 
dart, as in the drawing. Note that although 
the position of the dart has been changed, 
the size and the fit of the bodice have not. 
All the fullness is now at the shoulder. 
There is so much fullness that a stitched 
dart will bulge awkwardly. 

What alternatives are there? Divide the 
single dart into several smaller darts, as 
shown in the top-left drawing on page 66. 
Convert the darts into pleats by folding 
them closed but leaving them unstitched. 
['ve updated an old shirt pattern by mov- 
ing the traditional underarm fitting dart to 
the shoulder to form a Gibson pleat, set at 
right angles to the shoulder near the sleeve 
seam. Gather the dart closed instead of 
stitching it. For more fullness, split and 
spread the pattern, as shown in the top- 
right drawing on page 66. The yoke elimi- 
nates fullness from the shoulder, keeping 
it all below the seam, where it’s needed. 
Fullness can be smocked daintily for a silk 
blouse, or with lots of added fullness, shirred 
to drape off the shoulder. The shoulder 
dart can be left unstitched, creating a dropped 
shoulder. Split and spread the bodice back 
so the front and back shoulders match. 

Divide the waistline dart into two darts, 
at shoulder and waistline, as shown in the 
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bottom-left drawing, facing page. On an- 
other one-quarter-scale bodice, draw a line 
from the center of the shoulder to the bust 
point and slash as you did for the shoulder 
dart. Divide the fullness of the waistline 
dart between the waist and the shoulder, 
and then shorten the darts thus formed. 
Do two darts facing each other give you 
any ideas? Draw a line from the point of 
one dart to the point of the other dart; 
slash along the line and cut out the dart 
wedges. Now you have two pattern pieces 
that, when seamed together, conceal the 
darts: the classic Princess style. Because 
the Princess seam cuts through the entire 
length of the pattern, fabric can be molded 
to fit the body more smoothly than with a 
series of smaller darts. 

Next, let’s position the darts at the waist- 
line and underarm, as in the center draw- 
ing on the facing page. The underarm dart 
is placed as high as possible under the arm 
without interfering with the armscye seam. 
It is a supplementary fitting dart and is 
used with a waistline dart. It is usually a 
short dart, designed to be hidden by the 
sleeve, tapering to end in line with the 
armscye. On another one-quarter-scale bod- 
ice, draw a line from the bust point to the 
position of the new dart under the arm 
(1% in. below the armscye seam on a life- 
size pattern). Cut along the pencil line. 
Partly close the waistline dart to form the 
new underarm dart. Redraw the darts to 
shorten them. Here is another familiar pat- 
tern piece: the bodice of a basic fitting shell 
from which a master pattern can be made. 

A released dart is one that has been 
placed in an area and then allowed to flow 
without being stitched, as with both darts 
in the bottom-right drawing, facing page. 
Transfer any underarm fitting darts to an- 
other seamline before releasing them so 
that the back and front side seams are the 
same length. Releasing the darts and cut- 
ting and spreading the pattern create that 
loose-fitting look that is seen on runways 
today. Sometimes the pattern is simply ex- 
panded, and the darts are left intact to 
control the direction of the grain. The grain 
should usually be horizontal just above the 
largest circumference of the bust and over 
the shoulder blades in back. 

Try some dart variations on your own. 
Draw a line from the bust point to the new 
position, cut, and reposition. By playing 
with the one-quarter-scale bodice, you will 
develop an understanding of, and confi- 
dence about, the way darts work. You will 
see why they cannot be ignored or elimi- 
nated from a dress pattern. Moreover, you 
will see how darts can be added to a pat- 
tern, giving shape and fit where there was 
none before. 

When you feel that you have the confi- 
dence to cut with real fabric, use an old 
sheet for practice. Draw lines with Magic 
Marker on the sheet to simulate stripes 
and plaids so you will be able to see their 
positions change. 
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Source of inspiration—Your challenge as a 
designer is to invent variations of the basic 
dart, to create a becoming and comfortable 
garment, acceptable to today’s fashion mood. 
Nothing can be quite as ordinary as a basic 
shoulder and waist dart or waist and un- 
derarm dart as they are uscd in a master 
block pattern or sloper. But the fledgling 
designer soon realizes that these are flat- 
tering, undistracting dart positions. Con- 
cocting interesting alternatives to this 
tried-and-truc scheme is where designing 
departs from traditional dressmaking and 
tailoring. A shoulder dart is a good starting 
point—it draws the eye upward, which not 
only gives the appearance of height to the 
figure but centers attention on the face. 

For some wonderful inspiration, browse 
through the fashions of the ’30s and ’40s, 
a time when intricate seaming was a hall- 
mark of good design and skilled pattern- 
making. Check college and large city li- 
braries for fashion and news periodicals, 
like Life and Vogue, as well as picture books 
of the well-known designers. 

Ask your local fabric store for a pattern 
catalog that’s about to be discardcd. New 
catalogs are issued every three months, and 
most stores give away (or will sell for a 
modest sum) the old ones. Home-sewing 
patterns are modeled after ready-to-wear, 
which has increasingly yielded to the de- 
mands of a labor-intensive industry and 
competition from abroad. Current fashions 
are cut to fit loosely in styles that camou- 
flage a multitude of figure faults, where ac- 
curate sizing is less important, and skilled 
labor less necessary. However, the dart is 
still visibly present, albeit not as manifest, 
especially in designer patterns and in bet- 
ter retail dress lines. Discerning how other 
designers have varied the basic dart will 
provide you with lots of ideas to draw on 
for your own designs and adaptations. LU 


Deborah Abbott is a fashion designer and 
weaver. When not manipulating darts, she 
designs and manufactures yarns and fab- 
rics under the name Aurora Designs. 
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Stanley Hostek 
on darts 


Tailors think about darts in their own 
peculiar fashion, and it illuminates how 
darts work, in a way that’s very 
different from a designer’s approach. The 
dart, of course, remains the same. 
Tailors also point out that anything that 
is true of darts is true of manipulated 
fullness as well. Stanley Hostek gave me 
an impromptu lecture on darts while I 
was visiting him to photogragh him at 
work. Here’s the gist of it.—David Coffin 


The dart’s effect on fit 





Adding a dart to a pattern piece makes 

the length of the piece across the dart short 
(A to B), and the length parallel to the dart 
longer (C to D), because the line from C to D 
now bends to cross the piece. 





increases the length parallel to it even 
further (C to E). 


The dart’s effect on construction 






The dart on the bias at left will be easier 
to bring to a smooth point than the one 
on the straight or cross grain at right. 


The dart’s visual effect 


Angled waistline darts like the one on the 
left perceptually narrow the waist and 

emphasize the hips. The dart on the right 
will widen the waist and narrow the hips. 
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Hooked on 


(Awilike 


Unconventional 
punch-needle 
rugs 


by Gloria E. Crouse 


ou can call me a “hooker,” 
but only if you smile! For the 
past 20 years I’ve explored 
and exploited the techniques 
of rug hooking, and as yet I 
haven’t come up with a good 
name for what I do. It is really a combina- 
tion of different techniques related to hook- 
ing: tufting, sculpturing, punching. 
Whatever it’s called, it’s exciting. For 
the most part, strong textural contrasts 
and unusual combinations characterize my 
work. I especially enjoy additions of sel- 
dom-used materials, such as metal grom- 
mets, wire, washers, plastics, monofilament, 
leather, and suede. When I don’t use the 
highly reflective or translucent materials, 
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I rely on a bombardment of color to make 
the work sing. 

The inspiration for my work originates 
in the age-old tradition of rug hooking, 
which was very popular in the 19th cen- 
tury. During that period, a crochetlike hook 
was used for pulling loops through burlap 
backing to produce area rugs. The pile was 
of flat, uncut loops, hooked close together, 
and usually worked into florals or pictorial 
scenes. Normally, wool scraps salvaged from 
old clothing or left over from sewing were 
the materials hooked to produce warm, prac- 
tical floor coverings for Early American 
homes. With the introduction of machine- 
made rugs, hooking declined. A small come- 
back during the craft renaissance of the 





1950s quickly faded as weaving took over 
as the leader. Looms, weaving equipment, 
classes, and teachers soon became abun- 
dant in most areas. Not so with hooking. 
Even today, it is difficult to purchase many 
hooking tools, and it’s even more difficult 
to find anyone who is teaching or inspiring 
the craft. 


Getting hooked—My first experience with 
hooking began with a punch needle. I was 
searching for something creative to do in 
fiber, with as little expense as possible. I 
wanted something more involved than knit- 
ting but without the complications and cost 
of weaving. My discovery was pure luck. I 
didn’t have a choice, as this punch needle 
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was the only “hook” in town. But what a 
joy! This variable needle was my first, and 
it is still my favorite. With a makeshift 
frame, odds and ends of yarn, and a few 
sewing scraps, I was ready to begin. 
Because no instructions were included, I 
tried everything. I had no rules to follow, 
just trial and error. Being self-taught was a 
tremendous advantage. I am sure I would 
never have enjoyed trying such weird fi- 
bers in that hook if I had had a teacher 
watching over me. With a strong background 
in fiber (graduating in textiles/clothing and 
art) and a lot of sewing experience, I felt 
very comfortable in this new-found expres- 
sion. Since then, I have tried every hook- 
ing tool on the market, new or antique. 
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Each offers its own little pleasures not possi- 
ble with others, but of my 15 or so, I use 
only two different tools most of the time: 
the variable punch needle and the speed 
hook, or hand needle. 

The punch needle (see “Sources of sup- 
plies,” page 73) adjusts to form ten loop 
heights, from ¥% in. (resembling needle- 
point) to 1 in. (giving a high shag). Because 
this particular needle adjusts so easily for 
any loop length, I capitalize on a highly 
textured, dimensional surface by combin- 
ing high and low loops, loose and tightly 
packed loops, or cut and uncut loops. The 
tool also comes with two different needle 
points: one for thin yarns and a larger size 
for heavy rug yarns or cut fabric strips. 


(doria Crouse’s two-part rug, 


= 


“Creme-de-la-Creme,” e2z- 
plores many variations in 
hooking: high shag, medium 
and low loops, cut and uncut 
pile, sculpturing. Crouse 
combines wool yarns with 
wire and metal washers. 
56 in. r 79 in. x 144 tn, 
deep; 1985. (Photo by 
Chris Eden) 
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Many techniques are possible with this 
tool, but one of my favorites is sculpturing. 
The jewellike quality it gives to all yarns 
makes this tedious work worthwhile. I first 
outline the high contoured shapes, using 
the shortest loop. As I work toward the 
center, I make each succeeding row with 
the next longest loop. The yarns (usually 
four-ply knitting worsted) are packed in as 
tight as possible, maybe 30 loops/in., until 
each shape actually becomes concave when 
seen from the working (wrong) side. By 
changing the lengths of the loops with each 
row, I hook in a controlled shape on the 
right side. Then, working from the right side, 
I cut off all the shaggy, protruding loops 
with a large, sharp scissors held flat so the 
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contour is evened off but not altered. Fi- 
nally, with a small embroidery shears, I 
clip all the loops, leaving a smooth, sculp- 
tured form. Cutting yarns has an amazing 
effect, especially when they’ve been hooked 
to this density. Colors become rich and 
deep and have a beautiful, tactile surface. 
The speed hook, on the other hand, is 
fast. What a delight this tool is! “Make a 
rug in a weekend,” it was advertised. Well, 
not quite; but certainly much faster than 
with the punch needle. This tool operates 
like a hand-held eggbeater. It adjusts to 
five loop lengths from ¥% in. to % in. Along 
with its speed, the big advantage is its abil- 
ity to handle fine threads, wire, monofila- 
ment, plastics—the off-beat materials not 
at all possible with the punch needle. Each 
of these two tools offers its own contribu- 
tion, one doing what the other doesn't do. 
Together, the possibilities are unlimited. 


Frame and backing—Whether you use a 
punch needle or a speed hook, you must 
work on a frame. The frame can be simple 
and inexpensive, but it must be sturdy. 
Small projects (under 3 sq. ft.) can be done 
on wood stretcher frames or even on wood 
picture frames or window frames. The back- 
ing material to be hooked upon can be bur- 
lap, monk’s cloth, or any open-weave cloth 
(about 10 epi). I prefer a linen that resem- 
bles burlap. It’s nicer to work on, and I 
don’t have to worry about deterioration. 

For small projects, you can secure the 
backing material to the frame with thumb 
tacks. Since I do large projects, however, I 
nail tackless carpet strip, used for laying 
carpet, to the perimeter of my frame. A 
6-ft. x 6-ft. frame (easy to make with 2x2 
lumber, joined with metal right-angle braces 
and shown at left) is about as large as I 
like to work on. Anything larger is difficult 
to move or lift. Frames of this size do have 
the advantage that they can be kept up- 
right, allowing good working light from both 
sides as well as easy viewing on the right 
side. Because hooking is done from the 
wrong side, you are always peeking around 
to see what the finished side will be, a 
frustration I have yet to overcome. 

With any size frame, the backing material 
must be stretched on as tight as possible 
by hand and will need retightening as the 
work progresses; otherwise, the hooked loops 
will be hard to control. Keeping the grain 
of the material straight with the edges of 
the frame is most important to ensure a 


Crouse’s frame (top) 1s 2x2 lumber joined 
with metal brackets. If Crouse needs a piece 
of background linen that’s larger than what 
she has, she seams two pieces on a design line. 
Inthe foreground 1s “Fiesta,” hooked of Y4-in. 
cotton yardage. The punch needle (near left), 
1s Crouse’s first and favorite tool. It adjusts to 
ten pile heights. Crouse uses the speed hook 
(far left) for unusual materials, like monofil- 
ament or wire, and for outlining motifs. 
(Photos by Roger Schreiber) 
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good working surface. I sometimes seam 
pieces of linen together with a straight 
stitch, in which case I’m especially careful 
to align grain and to hide the seam on a 
design line. When the project is larger than 
the frame, I complete a section at a time, 
then remove and reposition the work as of- 
ten as needed. The weight will prove the 
main difficulty (a 5-ft. x 8-ft. textured rug 
might weigh about 25 lb.); otherwise, size 
is no restriction. Just roll up the finished 
section right side in to protect it, secure it 
with long upholstery pins, and move the 
frame as little as possible. 


Design and materials—Because it takes me 
about three to four months to complete a 
rug or a wall hanging, I give a great deal of 
attention to the design, the proportions, 
and the divisions of textures. After I’ve 
made decisions from small sketches, I make 
a ¥e-in. or ¥2-in. scale drawing. Then I trans- 
fer the design to a paper cartoon the exact 
size of the final work, with all measure- 
ments done to scale. It makes little sense 
to rip out and redo actual work when paper 
and pencil involve less effort and time. 
This is essential with large works. It is all 
but impossible to see, let alone remember, 
what was worked a month or two earlier. 
Following the exact dimensions of the car- 
toon and using a yardstick to transfer mea- 
surements, I draw the border or outlines 
on the linen. Because the speed hook is 
very fast, I often “draw” the outlines in 
yarn rather than pencil or chalk. It is easy 
to hook if you use the lowest loop, and 
there’s no problem ripping out work. 
What materials to hook with? This is 
mind-boggling, and I’m sure that’s the rea- 
son this work is as intriguing for me today 
as it was when I first started. Not every fi- 


In “Bodactous,” the leaves were shaped and 
glued, then poked into the backing. This piece 
also includes yardage cut in circles, sculptured 
four-ply knitting worsted, 1/-in. satin strips, 
and mylar. Detail area is about 2 ft. x 3 ft.; 
1987. (Photo by Roger Schreiber) 
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ber or fabric will work well, particularly 
unusual materials. Wire is a good example. 
Only recently, after many tries, have I had 
success in hooking this stubborn material. 
I found a pliable, nickel-coated copper that 
works beautifully and looks like chain metal 
when hooked with a very short, double 
loop, which you make by threading two 
wires through the same needle. It makes 
an interesting addition with good reflec- 
tive qualities. 

Monofilament is another exciting mate- 
rial to add to fiber. (This is a clear “fish- 
line,” 20-lb. test). Often I will work a back- 
ground in a low, flat yarn or fabric, then 
add a high %-in. loop of clear monofila- 
ment over the surface. The effect is a sub- 
tle, translucent shine, like dew drops, no- 
ticeable only when the work is strongly 
spotlighted. I use this technique frequent- 
ly when doing large fiber commissions for 
public areas. The monofilament is rigid, 
acting as a protective barrier over the frag- 
ile, easily soiled fiber beneath. With main- 
tenance a top priority in these heavily traf- 
ficked areas, this technique has played a 
dual role as a beautiful problem-solver. 

Of course, I use all weights and yarn 
types, but for even greater variety and in- 
terest, I add cloth yardage. I like what hap- 
pens to cloth when it is cut and hooked. 
Remnants, clothing, blankets, and rags can 
be cut into strips (usually % in. wide), then 
hooked with most tools. You can achieve 
strong contrasts by combining fabrics cut 
on the bias with those cut on the straight 
grain of material. Bias cuts give a smooth, 
orderly look, while the straight cut pro- 
duces a thready, raveled look. But the pat- 
terned fabrics (checks, stripes, florals, etc.) 
really add a surprise. The results are total- 
ly unpredictable. When cut and hooked, 
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they take on a new personality. Some of 
the ugliest yardage suddenly becomes a 
winner. I used to say, “I’ve never met a col- 
or I didn’t like.” Now I add, “I’ve never met 
an ugly fabric.” 

With large projects, it is impractical (and 
painful) to cut the fabric strips by hand. I 
cut all the wool strips on my first rug with 
a hand scissors. I had blisters for two weeks. 
Never again. Since then, my greatest plea- 
sure is watching three or four precision 
strips roll from a cloth stripper (see “Sources 
of supplies,” page 73). The cutter is fairly 
expensive, but it comes with interchange- 
able cutting wheels for %2-in. up to %4-in. 
cuts. It’s well worth the investment for 
concentrated hooking. To use every pre- 
cious bit of fabric, I glue the ¥-in. strips 
together end to end with a fabric mender, 
like Darn or Fix-So. This washable adhe- 
sive dries quickly with a press of the fin- 
gers, holds well, and is a tremendous time- 
saver. Threading and rethreading the hooks 
quickly becomes one large bore. 

Usually, my remnants are in limited 
amounts, so I decide which materials to 
use by evaluating what I have on hand. I’ve 
always saved and cherished every scrap of 
fiber, be it left over from sewing or knit- 
ting. [ve become totally frugal. I even save 
sweaters to rip up for another great texture. 
Whatever your sources, you never have 
enough. I ask friends to save their leftovers 
for me. Other good sources of inexpensive 
materials are thrift shops, garage sales, and 
factory-surplus outlets. When your're des- 
perate, there’s always the local department 
store. I emphasize “inexpensive” because it 
takes a surprisingly large amount of mate- 
rial to complete these heavily textured, or 
even flat, pieces. One 5-ft. x 8-ft. rug, made 
entirely of poly/cotton yardage, cut into %4-in. 





Cotton yardage can be cut on the bias for a smooth effect, or it can be cut on the straight grain 
for a ravelly look. In this detail of “Raz-Ma-Taz,” high shag contrasts with 4-in. squares of print- 
ed cotton cut with pinking shears; both play against the background linen painted with red and 


yellow latex paints. (Photo by Roger Schreiber) 


strips with a low %4-in. pile, took more 
than 80 sq. yd. of uncut cloth. There is a 
definite freedom gained whenever you work 
with remnants or free materials. (However, 
even a rug made entirely of remnants might 
cost $35, as you must buy background ma- 
terial and latex backing.) 


Making choices—Undoubtedly, the tremen- 
dous resource of materials and the many 
ways they can be used make this work 
unique. As restrictive as small quantities 
of remnants might be, the really difficult 
decisions come from having too many op- 
tions. I sometimes spend more time decid- 
ing which of the 15 reds to use and how to 
use them than I do on the actual hooking. 
To simplify this process, I group all avail- 
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able materials by color, in piles on the 
floor of my studio. I then sort each color 
pile to keep the shades compatible, and I 
remove “foreigners.” Throughout the en- 
tire working period, I keep the final assort- 
ments within view for fear of not seeing 
what might be a possibility. 

These wild combinations of bits and 
pieces encourage experimentation. A typi- 
cal approach to choosing materials might 
be as follows: A 1-in.-high satin loop is 
hooked according to the design; next, on 
both sides, a row of taffeta (same length 
loop) is hooked close to the satin; to keep 
these soft materials upright, a couple of 
rows of very stiff crochet cord, in a lower 
loop are hooked; the center rows between 
are printed cotton, hooked in the shortest 
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High shag combines with curled ribbon and coiled wire in this 40-in.-sq. detail of “Black Jazz”; 1982. (Photo by Dick Busher) 


loop possible, to play up the high shag 
next to the print. Several rows of yarn fur- 
ther enhance the depth, adding to the over- 
all surface texture. The use of both related 
and contrasting materials makes many com- 
binations acceptable, each glorifying the 
other. Together, they elevate the ordinary 
to the extraordinary. 

Rug-hooking techniques are well suited 
for most fiber uses: wall hangings, rugs, 
pillows, clothing, and so forth, with the 
added advantage of having no size or shape 
restrictions (as loom weaving has). Art rugs 
have always been my first love, with irreg- 
ular shapes my current passion. I find these 
asymmetrical rugs a pleasant departure from 
the rectangular norm. They work well in 
interiors, offering variety for furniture ar- 
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rangements and making flexible wall pieces. 
Although most of these art rugs are pur- 
chased for walls, each is made as a floor 
rug. I like, and need, the discipline re- 
quired. The very word rug demands qual- 
ity workmanship. All are double-hemmed 
and latex-backed. They are made to wear 
well, take abuse, and look good for years. 
Often the only difference between good 
and poor craftsmanship is one pound of 
yarn plus one day’s labor. C 


Gloria E. Crouse, of Olympia, WA, teaches 
and exhibits hooked-rug variations. Her most 
recent show was at the Bellevue Art Museum 
(Bellevue, WA), through August 1987. 


Sources of supplies 


Craftsman’s Punch Needle 

George Wells/The Ruggery 

565 Cedar Swamp Rd. 

Glen Head, NY 11545 

Available in large or small point. Will 
send large unless otherwise specified; 
$8.50, plus $2 for additional size point. 
Also available from Gloria Crouse, 4325 
John Luhr Rd., N.E., Olympia, WA 98506. 


Hand Needle (speed hook) 
Rumpelstiltskin’s 

Rt. 1, Box 915 

Hillsboro, OR 97124 

Costs $30. Also available through 
Gloria Crouse (see address above). 


Wood stretcher frames 
Available at art-supply stores 


Tackless carpet strip 
Available at carpet stores in 4-ft. lengths. 


Cloth cutters 

Rigby Co. 

Box 158 

Bridgton, ME 04009 

Rigby Cloth Stripping Machine cuts 

Io, Ys-, Vaa-, Ke-, or 14-in. strips 

with separate blades. The Rag Cutter 
($63 plus shipping) cuts single strips 
ifin, to 2% in. wide. Available from 
Rebecca S. Andrews, Dept. H16, Walnut 
Ridge, AR 72476; Fern Jennings Carter, 
1524 S.E. Poplar Ave., Portland, OR 97214; 
and The Oriental Rug Co., Box 917, 

214 S. Central Ave., Lima, OH 45802. 
Also, Cloth Slitting Machine, available 
from Harry M. Fraser Co., R. & R. 
Machine Co. Inc., 192 Hartford Rd., 
Manchester, CT 06040. 


Latex rug back 

Available at hardware, craft-supply, 
paint, and carpet stores: Jasco-Stop Slip or 
Touch Down latex adhesive ($6-$7/qt.) 


Fabric adhesive 

Available at yardage, hardware, and 
craft-supply stores: Fix-So, Darn, 
Unique Stitch, Fabric Mender Magic 
(about $2.20 a tube). 


Background fabrics 

Available in 36-1n. to 54-1n. widths of 
burlap or monk’s cloth at most fabric 
stores or mill-end outlets. Extra-wide 
monk’s cloth (60 in., 92 in., 184 in.) 
avatlable as Meriwell Cotton Backing 
from George Wells (see address above). 
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In “Sass-a-Frass” (top), 67 in. x 67 in., 1984, a painted ground provides flat contrast for the 
various pile-height strips of poly/cotton fabric, whichhave been cut on the straight grain, on the 
bias, and with pinking shears. In “Black Rain” (bottom), 1980, Crouse hooked ¥/s-in. mylar in 
alternate rows with a black matte cotton. The background uses black caulk, in which the wash- 
ers were set. The long multiple loops coming from the centers of the washers are 3-in. loops of 
knotted synthetic. (Bottom photo by Dick Busher ) 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Feb./Mar. issue (available Jan. 15) is Nov. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. Surface Intrigue, all 
media focusing on texture, Jan. 15-Feb. 4. 155 
N. Center St., Box 1466, Mesa. 

Fall Festival of the Arts. Dec. 4-6. Mill Ave. 
Merchants’ Assn., 4th-6th Sts., Old Town Tempe. 
Navajo Nation. Arts & Crafts Fair, Dec. 4-5, 
Window Rock Civic Center, Window Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: Elaine Potter Gallery. Cloth- 
ing, Leni Hoch and Judy Bird, through Dec. 31. 
336 Hayes St., San Francisco. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. In- 
ternal. Gut/Fishskin Show, through Dec. 20. Afri- 
can-American Quits, Dec. 31, 1987-Feb. 28, 1988. 
Landmark Bldg. A, Fort Mason, San Francisco. 
Bawlines Craftsman’s Guild. Design ’88: Con- 
temporary Crafts, Jan. 24-31. Showplace, 2 Hen- 
ry Adams St., San Francisco. 

Los Angeles Co. Museum of Art. 5 Centuries of 
Italian Textiles, through Jan. 10; Hollywood and 
History: Costume Design in Film, Dec. 20, 1987- 
Mar. 6, 1988. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. 
The Hmong and the Mien, Dec. 9, 1987-Jan. 30, 
1988. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 

UCSB Women’s Center Gallery. Quilts Rede- 
fined, through Jan. 8. Santa Barbara. 
Sacramento History Ctr. A Stitch in Time: Tex- 
tue Arts, through Jan. 3. 101 I St., Old Sacramento. 


COLORADO: Curfman Glry. Nancy Crow, quilts, 
through Dec. 12. Colo. State Univ., Fort Collins. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Bas- 
kets from Five Continents, through Jan. 4. 600 
Main St., Hartford. 

Connecticut Historical Society. Dress for All 
Occasions: Women’s Costumes from the 1880s & 
1890s, through Mar. 31. 1 Elizabeth, Hartford. 
Brookfield Craft Center. Holiday Craft Sale, 
through Dec. 24. 286 Whisconier Rd., Brookfield. 


FLORIDA: Great Amer. Quilt Festival. Museum 
of Amer. Folk Art’s traveling show, through Jan. 
20. Henry Morrison Flagler Museum, Palm Beach. 


ILLINOIS: Douglas Dawson Glry. Woven Geom- 
etry, through Dec. 31. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 


IOWA: Project Art. Fiber art by Naomi Schedl’s 
students, through Jan. 2. University of Iowa 
Hospitals and Clinics, Iowa City. 


MARYLAND: Community Quilts. Fans, Flow- 
ers, and the Language of Appliqué, Jeanne Ben- 
son’s quilts and quilt art, through Dec. 23. 
7710 Woodmont Ave., Bethesda. 

Tread on Me: Traditionally Hooked Folk Art. 
Original work, Jan. 6-31. Friendship Hts. Com- 
munity Glry., 4433 S. Park Ave., Chevy Chase. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Mu- 
seum. First Quilts, Last Quits, through Dec. 30. 
256 Market St., Lowell. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark Museum. Quilts, 
through December. 49 Washington St., Newark. 
Montclair Art Museum. Highlights from the 
American Indian Collection, through June 30. 
Bloomfield & South Mountain Aves., Montclair. 
Macknit Glry. of Fiber Art. Mary Walker Phil- 
lips, Dec. 6-31. 70-72 E. Palisade Ave., Englewood. 


NEW MEXICO: Textile Arts, Inc. Memories of 
Childhood, Dec. 12, 1987-Jan. 17, 1988, world- 
wide costumes and textiles made for children. 
1571 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK: Quilt National. ’87 Touring Exhi- 


bition, through Jan. 10. American Craft Muse- 
um, 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 
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Fashion Institute of Technology. Fashion and 
Surrealism, through Jan. 23. Shirley Goodman 
Resource Center, 227 W. 27th St., NYC. 

N.Y. International Gift Fair. American & In- 
ternational Crafts Exhibition, Jan. 24-28, Jacob 
K. Javits Conv. Ctr., 11th Ave. & 35th St., NYC. 
Hebrew Arts School. Jewish Crafts in America, 
Dec. 6-7. 129 W. 67th St., NYC. 

Julie Artisans’ Gallery. Group show by gallery 
artists, Dec. 4-Dec. 31. 687 Madison Ave., NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Printed Fabric to 
1860, through Mar. 13. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 
Schweinfurth Memorial Art Ctr. Quilts=Art= 
Quilts, through Jan. 3. 205 Genesee, Auburn. 


NORTH CAROLINA: First Presbyterian Church 
Gallery. Opposites Attract, quilts and weaving, 
Dec. 6-27. Cherry St., Winston-Salem. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. 5 Centuries 
of Lace, examples from Italy, France, Belgium, 
England; through 1987. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. 
Holiday exhibition, through Dec. 22. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland. 

Ethnic Art Gallery. Textiles from Greece, Tur- 
key, through Dec. 30. 728 N.W. 23rd, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Phila. College of Textiles & 
Science. Bauhaus Weaving Workshop: Source & 
Influence for American Textiles, through Dec. 19. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Costume As Communication, The 
Plains Indian Family, Archaeological Artifacts 
from Peru and Central America, through Dec. 20. 
Brown University, Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Spotlight '87: Southeast Crafts, through 
Dec. 12. 556 Parkway St., Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: Taos Tapestry Collective, tapestries 
and clothing, through Dec. 5. Gallery 1114, 
1114 N. Big Spring St., Midland. 

Houston Embroiderers’ Guild. Celebration of 
Stitchery, Jan. 12-Feb. 25. Houston Baptist Uni- 
versity Museum of American Architecture, 7502 
Fondren Rd., Houston. 

San Angelo Museum of Fine Arts. Needlework 
tapestries by Lloyd Blanks, Dec. 3, 1987-Jan. 3, 
1988. 704 Burgess St., San Angelo. 

Longview Arts Council. Pictorial & Narrative 
Fibers, 23 artists, Jan. 15-29. Dallas City Hall. 


VIRGINIA: Fiber Glry. Holiday Show, through 
Dec. 31. Torpedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 
Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Deck the Halls, fi- 
ber show of holiday items, through Jan. 3. Tor- 
pedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
Woven from the Soul, Spun from the Heart, Per- 
sian textile art (16th-19th centuries), through 
Jan. 29. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 

Renwick Gallery. Weavings by Cynthia Schira, 
through Feb. 14. Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N.W. 
Decatur House Museum. Tactile Architecture 
II, Jan. 23-Feb. 7. 748 Jackson PI., N.W. 


WISCONSIN: Elvehjem Museum of Arts, Tex- 
tiles of the Andes, through Jan. 3. University of 
Wisconsin, 1300 Linden Dr., Madison. 


CANADA: McCord Museum. Grandmother’s 
Flower Garden: Quilts of Yesteryear, through 
Jan. 10. 690 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal. 


TOURS 

India & Nepal: Rajahs, Ragas & Religion, 
Jan. 24-Feb. 16. Sponsored by Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, led by Dr. Nancy Schuster Barnes. Con- 
tact Jean Glasel, Adventures, Inc., 15 Colton 
St., Farmington, CT 06032; (203) 674-1114. 


Oaxaca, Mexico Tour, Dec. 17-26. Learn about 
unique Mexican woven fabrics; led by Dr. Gary 
N. Ross. Holbrook Travel, 3540 N.W. 13th St., 
Gainesville, FL 32609; (904) 377-7111. 

Study Tour to Morocco. Deep-Dyed Tradition, 
Unfaded Since Medieval Days, Jan. 16-26. Spon- 
sored by The Textile Museum, led by Walter 
Denny. Academic Arrangements Abroad, 50 Bdwy., 
NYC 10004; (212) 514-8921. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIUMS 

Internat. Fiber & Fungi Symposium & Exhi- 
bition, Jan. 11-15, lectures, forays, workshops. 
Miriam Rice, Internat]. Mushroom Dye Institute, 
Box 703, Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-5119. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

New Brunswick Craft School. Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Sunny Choi, Jan. 22-24. Box 6000, Freder- 
icton, NB, Canada E3B 5H1; (506) 453-2305. 


COMPETITIONS 


Corvallis Handweavers & Spinners Guild. All 
Oregon Juried Fiber Show, April 1-30, open to 
Oregon residents. Work of original design, done 
on or off loom, dealing with fiber or fiber em- 
bellishment. Slides due Jan. 10. CHSG, Box 876, 
Corvallis, OR 97339. 

Firelands Assn. for the Visual Arts. The Artist 
As Quiltmaker II, juried exhibition of contem- 
porary quilts, May 29-July 24. Open to U.S. and 
Canada. Slides due Jan. 11. FAVA, 80 S. Main 
St., Oberlin, OH 44074; (216) 774-7158. 

New England Quilt Museum. Juried competi- 
tion for Made in New England. At NEQM, April 
to June, potential tour following. Open to New 
England residents. Slides due Jan. 15. NEQM, 
206 Market, Lowell, MA 01852; (617) 452-4207. 
Paper/Fiber XI, Competition in paper and/or fi- 
ber as primary medium, Mar. 26-Apr. 26. At the 
Arts Center, Jefferson Blvd., Iowa City. Open to 
all U.S. artists. Slides due Jan. 15. Contact Nat- 
alie Brody, 1008 Tower Ct., lowa City, IA 52240; 
(319) 338-2239. 

16th Annual Festival of the Arts. Juried exhi- 
bition of fiber arts, crafts, Mar. 27. University of 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point. Slides due Jan. 16. 
Contact Francie Ginocchio, Box 872, Stevens 
Point, WI 54481; (715) 341-1410. 
Contemporary Handweavers of Houston. Be- 
yond Tradition, juried exhibit of handwovens, 
Mar. 28-Apr. 15, in conjunction with 1988 Hous- 
ton International Festival. Entry deadline, Feb. 1. 
Contact Janice Jeffcott, 1414 Ave. M, Galveston, 
TX 77550; (409) 762-6289. 

Worcester Center for Crafts 18th Annual Craft 
Fair, juried, May 20-22. Entry deadline, Feb. 14. 
Contact Craft Fair Registrar, WCC, 25 Sagamore 
Rd., Worcester, MA 01605; (617) 753-8183. 
Artists’ Liaison 1988 Competition, Oct.-Nov. ’88. 
Fiber media, juried by slides. Opportunity for 
gallery representation, catalog of artists’ work 
to be distributed to over 1,500 museums. Dead- 
line, Mar. 5. SASE: Artists’ Liaison, 1341 Ocean 
Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90401; (213) 399-9306. 
National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Needle Expressions ’88, sixth bi- 
ennial juried exhibition, opening Aug. 28 at the 
McLean County Arts Center, Bloomington, IL. 
Slides due Apr. 1. Prospectus from Julianna 
Mahley, 404 Council Dr., N.E., Vienna, VA 22180; 
(703) 281-9106. 

Convergence ’88. Scholar's Refereed Research 
Seminar, July 7-11. Call for papers on original 
research relating to history, theory, practice, de- 
velopment of textile knowledge, not previously 
published. Abstracts due Apr. 1. Send to Naomi 
Whiting Towner, Dept. of Art, Illinois State Uni- 
versity, Normal, IL 61761; (809) 438-5621. 


CONNECTIONS 

Knitaholics. Home machine knitters associated 
to promote and educate themselves on the tech- 
niques of machine knitting. Contact Shirley Es- 
trella, 6 Kinney Ave., Burlington, MA 01803; 
(617) 272-0663. 
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BIG MAT 
ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented hi-impact ther- 
mopolymersiyrene Composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Griddied with exact one inch broken- 
line squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36” /IOOcm 
rule is included on all gridded surfaces. The milk-white transiu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for Illumination 
) when desired. Maximum biade lifeis achieved withall rotary 
} cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring a large flat surface. 


| SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Siz 


| Plan GRID HD 
43" x 95" a $113.95 +20% 
50.95 72.95 +20% 

72.95 420% Composttion —Polyvinyichioridepolypropolt e Wilt roll 


-Q 27. : yoo Grid Markings Geuee only. One inch broken, for storage 
e No pins 


+20% _ two inch solid 
+20% Rule % inch/1OO centimeters, 
necessary 
e Solar heat 


1" x 18" ‘ 420% 1/8" Increments. 
Reversible Yes. Composit is solid 
will not distort 


"{Avallabie as custom cut only) Roll for storage Yes, ralite large cylinder, See life 
Custom cutting available. Please inquire. expectancy above. 
Weight: 48 02/1@ .040" 
THICKNESS: Warranty. Refund 30 doys—Exchange pro- 
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eo’ swe Sewing E mpporivm 
' 


TELEPHONE 
619-420-3490 


GUARANTEED 619-420-4002 


1087 Third Ave, * Chula Vista, CA 92010 


FULL FACTORY WARRANTY 


NEW MACHINES WW 
SINGER — PRICES START AT $139 
g SAVE UP TO ar 
OTHER MODELS $800 ] 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE 
SINGER SUBURBAN SEW ’N SWEEP, INC. 
1-800-642-4056 


APPROV EL 
2-DEALER illinois & Alaska: 1-312-387-0500 








8814 Ogden Ave. 
Brookfield. linois 60513 


TINT € SPLINT BASKETRY 


RETAIL & WHOLESALE 
NO SIZE OR QUANTITY MINIMUM 


“COMPLETE LINE OF BASKETRY SUPPLIES, 
REEDS, CHAIR CANE, CHAIR WEBBING, 
TOOLS §& BOOKS 

“ORDERS SHIPPED U.PS. DAILY 

“FREE CATALOG WITH SELF- ADDRESSED 
STAMPED (.39) ENVELOPE 

“CLASSES & WORKSHOPS OFFERED 
YEAR ROUND 

1987 WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 
BRYANT HOUSBIB ESS vera Fen toad : 
GARDEN CITY, KATHLEEN CROMBIE KEN + LEE. 
MICH IGANYBISS Oe cae  JANe San 


(313)522-7760 oPEN MON- “THURS 10-7 WATHLEEN CROMBIE 
Fal “SAT 10 5 prevents 


30100 FORD ROAD 
SHERIDAN SQUARE. 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


MILDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send *4.00 
for samples. 


December 1987/January 1988 











SHAPING 
CONTENT 


For over thirty-five years, Haystack School has fostered 
excellence in course design. It continues to attract the crafts’ 
best and brightest in search of contemporary programming 
and serious studio 
opportunities. 


Haystack 
Mountain 
School 

of Crafts 


WRITE: Box 87T Deer Isle, Maine 04627 






—CREATIVE PATTERNS 


Based on classic ethnic styles 
Funnel your creative talents into 











: producing artful clothing. 
WV © easy-to-make 
\ e jots of craft instructions 
a & ideas! 
® unique blueprint format 


Available nationwide. 
For mail-order send $1 to... 


DEPT. T 


FASHION BLUEPRINTS™ 
2191 Blossom Valley Drive 


San Jose. CA 95124 
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BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON 


Add a Distinctive Touch to Your Wardrobe with 
Handmade Stoneware and Porcelain Buttons. Pins 
and Earrings Also Available. 


Send $2.00 For Complete Catalog. 


Dogwood Lane 
RR 5, Box 162A 
Sullivan, IN 47882 
812-268-3784 


YES, WE WHOLESALE. 


Patterns by Folkwear and Past Patterns 


you want Folkwear and Past Patterns at your fingertips 
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alalog Choose from over 100 ethnic 
ang otner timetess patterns rang 
rom 1850 1950 Also available ar 
antique Tresnwater pear! Buttons and sem 
precious stone beads for finshing | 
specia! garment 
Free Gift and Personal Service 
With Each Order 
Catalog - $3.00 (refunded on 1s! order) 
CAMPBELL’S 
HD. 1, Box 1444 


Australian Drover’s Coat Dept. THD J 


Folkwear Pattern No. 137 Herndon, PA 17830 
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Knitting: Design, 
technique, and fun 
by Alice Korach 


Knitting by Design, by Mary Anne 
Erickson and Eve Cohen. Bantam Books, 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10103; 
1986, $14.95, soft cover, 176 pp. 
Knitting by Design is a “user-friendly” 
design book for the uncertain but 
adventurous knitter. It differs from 

Marie Carpenter and Anne Wallace’s more 
technical From Swatches to Sweaters 
(Knitting Know-How, 1986), reviewed in 
Threads, No. 12, page 76, in its chatty 
tone, appealing graphics, beginner 
information, numerous charts, and 
highlighted tips, which I particularly 
liked. Erickson and Cohen know that 
many little things cause great frustration in 
designing, and they point out solutions 
as each problem is likely to arise. 

This book offers a wide variety of clearly 
explained choices. The first part takes you 
from yarn selection and casting on 
through simple design considerations to a 
variety of sweater, dress, and skirt 
shapes. The calculation process is so 
complete that almost anyone should be 
able to produce a wearable sweater by 
following the steps. The only step omitted 
in the planning stage is calculating yarn 
requirements, which was explained 
earlier. The authors also discuss geometric 
and motif color knitting and Aran design, 
and they supply a sampling of various stitch 
patterns and collar and sleeve shapes. 

This section has two main deficiencies, 
though. The authors recognize the value of 
symbolcraft in design, but two of their 
three examples (pages 22 and 29) are 
wrong. The other problem is that highly 
complex, variable design considerations, 
such as ease, are only touched on. 

Next comes a selection of 32 designs 
by Erickson and Cohen, rated for difficulty. 
Many are attractive and inspiring. But if 
you want to design your own sweaters, you 





probably won’t want to copy theirs. Some 
problems with the designs include holes at 
the neck ribbing and charts that don’t 
exactly fit the graph paper. Occasionally a 
schematic isn’t accurate to the end 
product (e.g., design 10). But if the purpose 
of this section is to show the beginning 
designer a wealth of possibilities, it succeeds. 
The book concludes with a discussion of 
problems and their solutions, finishing 
techniques, a photocopyable workbook, 
and a short resource list. If you need to be 
guided carefully through the design 
process, Knitting by Design would be a good 
place to start. But you’l] almost certainly 
want more technical information as your 
confidence and ambition increase. 


The Handknitter’s Handbook, by Montse 
Stanley. Published by David & Charles, 
1986; distributed by Sterling Books; 
available from Schoolhouse Press, 6899 
Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466; $24.95 
plus $1.50 shipping, hardcover, 288 pp. 
Montse Stanley has produced an 
outstanding update, in a more practical 
style, of Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1938; New 
York: Dover, 1972). Both books are “must 
owns.” Stanley’s new book adequately 
remedies any technically inexact 
information in Thomas. Text and graphics 
work together superbly to give detailed 
information on each technique covered. In 
addition, Stanley’s international approach 
to knitting offers a very rich source for 
techniques. For example, where Thomas 
describes 6 methods of casting on, Stanley 
offers 24, plus variations, along with 
suggestions for appropriate use. 

This new book, however, conveys none 
of the romance of knitting that has been 
part of Thomas’s great appeal for the last 
50 years. Thomas makes us want to try 
antique knitting techniques; Stanley gives 
us the confidence to produce them. While 
Stanley offers far more technical know- 
how than Thomas, she omits the descriptive 


An invitation for you 
to try our 100% 5/2 
Durene Cotton for 











FREE! 


You'll receive a 60 shade Designer Color 
Chart plus a 2 oz. quality sample to try. 
This yarn has a soft silky-like texture 
and is suitable for any craft project. 














For Free Samples Write or Call: 
212-772-6540 or 535-3875 


C ay ES 
UNLIMITED 
INC. 


506 East 74th Street 4th FI. N.Y. NY 10021 
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garment information of Thomas’s last 
chapters on shawls, gloves, and stockings. 
Although both books offer extensive 
breadth and scope, Stanley’s is immensely 
more practical and usable for the modern 
knitter. Stanley’s first chapter, “Basics,” 
should be required reading. It not only 
gives the beginning knitter a comprehensive 
overview of Knitting procedures and 
terms, but it also speaks to the experienced 
knitter about tension, fiber, and technique. 
Stanley’s creed is, “Knitting is easy 
when you know how.” And her goal is to 
show us how in a clear, straightforward, 
nonpatronizing manner. This is a book 
that you will enjoy referring to often. 


Knitting Masterpieces, by Ruth Herring 
and Karen Manners. Pantheon Books, 
201 E. 50th St. New York, NY 10022; 
1987, $19.95, hardcover, 96 pp. 
Do you want to make picture sweaters? 
If so, you'll find this book delightful 
inspiration. Famous art works are 
translated to sweaters--some are enchanting; 
others reveal the medium’s limitations. 
Works like the Mona Lisa, magnificent on 
canvas because of the richness of shading 
and detail possible in oil painting, become 
banal and ugly when those details are 
lost. The simple lines, bold designs, and 
clear colors of Lichtenstein, on the 
other hand, translate well to knitting. 
Herring and Manners’ designs are often 
brilliant in the way shape, image, and 
fiber are integrated into a high-fashion 
garment that’s fun to knit. Unfortunately, 
only a few of the sweaters are suitable 
for intermediate knitters. You won’t see 
many other people in your masterpiece 
sweater. The best thing about this book, 
though, is its inspirational value. 
Herring and Manners demonstrate by their 
failures as well as successes what sorts 
of art translate well to knitting. 


Alice Korach is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. 


Learn to love your 
sewing machine! 


11 chapters, 36 lessons, 176 pages: 
machine applique and embroidery, 
quilting, shadow work, cutwork, 
lacemaking, needleweaving, garments, 
gifts, accessories; and more! 
This bookis a “must buy” for every Bernina 
owner and for anyone who works with sewing 
machines--the designs are terrific, the ideas are 
innovative, the instructions easy to follow, and 
the lessons leave you open to go on and ex- 
plore more on your own. 


--Debbie Casteel, Aardvark Territorial Enterprize 
Send $11.95 postpaid or send stamped 
addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. 
Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs 
PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
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santa fe weaving 
{and knitting center 


WINTER: 
SPRING CLASSES 


SECTIONAL WARPING DEMONSTRATION 
Barbara Holloway. Jan. 23 


BEGINNING KNITTING - Marcia Kok. 


| Jan. 30-31, Feb. 6-7 & 13-14 


HAND PAINTING SILK . Carol Eastes. 

Feb. 6.7 

COLOR THEORY FOR FIBER ARTIST - NOT 
FOR WEAVERS ONLY . Katherine Syivan. 
Feb. 13-14 

WARP IKAT - Mary Rawcliff Colton. 

Feb. 20-2I, 27-28 

BEGINNING WEAVING . Barbara Holloway. 

| Mar. 4-6, 8, 10 & 12-13 (evenings § weekends) 
RUGS, FROM TWILLS TO BLOCKS. 
Nancy Neeley. Beginning to Intermediate. 

Mar. 19-20 § 26.27 

BEGINNING TO INTERMEDIATE WEAVING 
COLOR TEXTURE &§ ORNAMENT . 
Annette Chaudet. Evenings, Apr. 12-15 § 19-22 


DOUBLEWEAVE - Annette Chaudet. 

May 9.-ll 

SURFACE DESIGN: WARP PAINTING & 
PRINTING - Barbara Holloway. May 14 


Also CARD WEAVING, INKLE LOOM WEAVING, 
SPINNING & CROCHET. 
santa fe weaving & knitting center 
713 canyon road. santa fe. nm 8750! 
(505) 983-5003 


Slipcases 
for your 
back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in 
gold, each case holds at least 6 issues of 
Threads (a year’s worth), and costs 
$7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add 
$1.00 per case for postage and han- 
dling. Outside the United States, add 
$2.50 each (U.S. funds, only. PA resi- 
dents add 6% sales tax). 


Send your order and payment to 
the address below. or call toll- 
free, 1-800-972-5858. and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 


Jesse Jones Industries 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. 

(No P.O. boxes, please) 
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Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


T; di + 
radivion. 
Tradition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a litetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, you can 
learn the profession of weaving. Even if you 
thought you already knew how. For more 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 
Marshfield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 
Vermont 0566/. 
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Jandy z Knitting 


ALPHAWEAVE™ 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 


cut, folded and boxed 


WRITE OR CALL US FOR 


* A FREE BROCHURE * 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 















TWO NEW BOOKS 
from Ruth Seeley-Scheel 


F Udderly 
Inviting 
A book of original 
Holstein designs to use 
for multiple art/apparel 


applications with a wee bit 
of whimsey...and. 


| ArtTo-Wear 


A book of 12 sophisticated flower 
designs to machine-applique. 

@ Each 82 x 11’ book 

includes full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 

To order, send $4.95 plus $1.00 
postage for each book (Wisconsin 
residents add 5% tax), with your 
name and address to: 

Ruth Seeley-Scheel 

c/o The Laughing Goose 

Dept. T 

21481 W. Oakcrest Drive 

New Bertin, WI 53146 
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Fall 1987 yarns 
by Theresa Gaffey 


If you haven’t touched your needles in a 
while, this fall may just be the year for 
you. Among the many choices in the 
sample below are wools that feel as soft as 
cotton, acrylics that look like cotton, 

and cottons that shine like silk. Two 
trends stand out from all others: Cotton 

is becoming a year-round fiber, and 
acrylics are back and improved. 

The cotton yarns on the market vary 
from soft, shiny, silky mercerized cottons 
to nubbly, matte flake cottons. In 
addition, cottons are being “warmed up” 
in blends with wool that are suitable for 
even the chilliest winter evenings. 

The trend toward year-round cotton is 
obvious. What may not be so clear is the 
return of synthetics in wool, mohair, 
and cotton blends to add color, texture, or 
strength to novelty yarns. In cotton 
yarns, synthetics increase elasticity and 
durability. They make wools more 
exotic by adding luster and sparkle. 





Yuma 

Lanas Margarita, Inc. 
Box R 

Island Hts., NJ 08732 
30% mohair, 30% 

acrylic, 30% nylon, 5% 
rayon, 5% polyester. 
Hand-wash,; dry flat. 

104 yd./50-g.ball; 

$5.50. On #9 needles, 

16 sts=4 in. 

This bulky yarn gets its large gauge 

from the soft mohair, and knits up 
lightweight and fuzzy. The mohair is 

plied with a second strand in a contrasting 
color, whose unusual texture gives 

Yuma an added dimension. Available in 12 
colors, including red, purple, teal, and 
white-on-white. 


Afghan 
' Swedish Yarn Imports 
Box 2069 
Jamestown, NC 27282 
33% mohair, 33% 
cotton, 27% acrylic, 
| 7% polyamid. Hand- 
wash; dry flat. 
78 yd./50-g. ball; 
f ‘| $5.60. On #10% needles, 
._ 14 sts=4 in. 
Afghan uses mohair to give this bulky 
yarn size and softness without making 
it heavy. When you knit it up, you'll 
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discover an overall tweedy effect in 
each color. Afghan is particularly 
appropriate for casual jackets and 
cardigans. Swedish Yarn Imports’ 
excellent line of patterns includes a 
number of designs especially for this 
yarn. Available in 23 colors. 
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Furst 
Brentwood Yarns 
13739 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
44% wool, 27% acetate, 
19% rayon. Dry-clean. 
75 yd./50-g. ball; $7. On 

/ #8 needles, 20 sts=4 in. 
Furst is a whimsical novelty yarn 
that can be used for an entire garment 
or in combination with other yarns to lend 
interest to a sweater. It looks best in 
simple designs and stitch patterns. 
Available in 3 colors: a white 
background with black “eyelashes,” a 
black background with multicolor 
“eyelashes,” and white-on-white. 








Soho Bulky Tweed 
Tahki Imports Ltd. 

11 Graphic Place 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 
100% wool. Dry-clean. 
110 yd./100-g. hank; 
$6.80. On #10'% 

. s needles, 12 sts=4 in. 
Soho Bulky Tweed is one of Tahki’s 
time-tested classics. This year, Tahki has 
added 11 colors (there are now 28 colors 
in all). Each shade uses large flecks of 
contrasting colors to add texture and 
richness to the knit fabric. A medium, 
long-sleeved sweater will take about 

six full hanks. 








Tweed Star 

— Crystal Palace Yarns 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
53% wool, 31% acrylic, 
8% rayon, 5% cotton, 3% 
polyester. Hand-wash; 
dry flat. 109 yd./50-g. 
skein; $5.20. On #7 
needles, 20 sts=4 in. 
Tweed Star plies two background color 
strands with a multicolor binder and a 
binder with slubs to give an interesting 
combination of color tweed and texture. 
Because the slubs are not too big, they 








add color, but no big lumps to the fabric. 
The average, long-sleeved sweater takes 
about 11 skeins. Available in 5 colors. 


mw Mikado 

Plymouth Yarn Co. 

500 Lafayette St.’ 
Bristol, PA 19007 

62% acrylic, 20% wool, 
17% acetate, 1% 
metallized nylon. 

| Hand-wash; dry flat. 
125 yd./100-g. ball; 

$9. On #10%% needles, 
10 sts=4 in. 

Mikado, imported from Great Britain, 
uses a metallic thread to add a little 
sparkle to any design. The yarn is 

shaded to give the fabric a variegated look. 
You can choose among 15 sweater 
patterns designed for Mikado, including a 
sleeveless cardigan and several men’s 
sweaters. Available in 9 colors. 


Pebbles 

Rainbow Milis Inc. 
5539 Fair Oaks St. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15217 
85% cotton, 15% 

rayon. Dry-clean. 

60 yd./50-g. ball; 

$4. On #9 needles, 

14 sts=4 in. 

Pebbles is a one-of-a-kind, hand-dyed 
yarn. Its nubbly texture and unique color 
range combine to make a beautiful year- 
round sweater. About 16 to 18 balls are 
needed for a large, long-sleeved sweater. 
Available in 14 hand-painted, variegated 
colors (there are 23 coordinating solid 
colors at $3.30/bal)). 
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Paton’s Parade 
Susan Bates, Inc. 

212 Middlesex Ave. 
Chester, CT 06412 

79% acrylic, 25% wool. 
Machine-wash in 
lukewarm water; dry 
flat. 74 yd./50-g. ball; 
$2.95. On #10 needles, 
15 sts=4 in. 

Paton’s Parade derives its texture from 
the way the loosely spun strand is wrapped 
by a thin binder. As a result, a simple 
stockinette stitch can be used to achieve 
an interesting fabric. Available in 5 
multicolor shades and 9 solid colors.=> 
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If you can sew a dress, you can- 
MAKE YOUROWN SHOES 
and Sandals 


and Slippers 
and Handbags 





% 
~ 
a Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 
= This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
C lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 


SS Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


Re Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Pius 
( new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 
oe. ideas { heted sli ith th Super Sol 
ana Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
ia MARY WALES LOOMIS 


Y ngf 1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA.., “OQ. os 
ee 


HIGHEST QUALITY FILAMENT SILK 








Updated Catalog $2 


Samples $3 
(Silk threads 
and Gauzes) 


e 7 Types Silk Thread 
e 2 Varieties Silk Gauze 
¢ SILK Embroidery Kits 


e Silk Embroidery Accessories 


11460 - 109th AVE. N.E. 
KIRKLAND, WA 98033 
(206) 821-2287 


Mary 
P.O. Box 2555 
McGregor Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 





one week workshops 
March 6 - April 1, 1988 


FIBER/FABRIC 

Nancy Shaw Cramer, Charlotte Funk, Edwina Bringle, Persis Grayson, 
Ted Carson, Rache! Nash Law, John McGuire, Susan Kristoferson, 
Sister Remy Revor, D'Arcie Beytebiere, Nancy Halpern 


CERAMICS: Low-High Fire Construction, Glaze Calculation/ 
METAL: Hollowware, Jewelry, Stone Setting/ STONE CARVING/ p | 


WOOD: Construction, Tuming 


gracual guacesgccudie credit 

assistantshios/scholarships A 

year round gallery exhibition schedule RROWMONT 
Schoo! of Arts and Cr 


afts 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 


December 1987/January 1988 





national standards 


\ COUNCI| of american embroiderers 


.. supporting individual needle expression 






SHARE OUR EXCITEMENT... 


The Council offers 

e The Flying Needle quarterly magazine 

e¢ Correspondence school 

e Lending and slide libraries 

e Seminars 

e Two-week study retreats 

e Needle Expressions juried traveling exhibition 

e Heritage Collections of ethnic and historic 
needle art 

¢ Membership... Active, Sponsoring, Sustaining 
and Patron Members receive all NSCAE 
privileges and services for one full year. 
Life members, for their lifetime. 


You believe in individual needle expression. . . 
why not join us? 
Send a check payable to NSCAE to 

Peg Rickabaugh, Dept. SC 

7522 W. 28th St. 

Tacoma, WA 98466-4188 





Active $20 Non-US. Residents $25 (payable in U.S. funds, 
Sponsoring $30 () Sustaining $50 [) Life $500 


Annual dues: 
check or money order) 








Aspinning wheel that’s great for the E 


experienced spinner, as wellas beginner. 
HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER cece 






lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. It’s completely 
portable ‘weins only 5 lbs.) and measures 12’’x12” 
Runs at three different speeds. 

An economical way to spin; easily affordable as a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like 
the fact that it does not require them to co-ordinate % 
their hands and feet forits operation. They can / 
spin right away! 
Kissel Electric Spinner ............. *60.00 


Carryimg Case... ccc ccc seen cnens 40.00 
Foot Rheostat ............ 00 cee eens 15.00 
Extra Spools, each .............000005 3.00 


Kissel Electric Spinner Z- 


If not available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order to: 


The KISSEL SPINNER CO, Dept. B,606 South Rural Street, Hartford, Wisconsin 53027 


% | Wisconsin residents add 5% state sales tax. | & 














YLI has metallics: 


YLI Corporation (Candlelight Metallic yarn, hand 
and machine metallic embroidery thread, 
metallic couching threads. Each is first rate! 


Rush $2.50 for color cards to: 


YLI Corporation 
45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 8460] 


YLI Corporation 800-854-1932 
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™ Fiorello 
_» Silk City Fibers 

155 Oxford St. 
Paterson, NJ 07522 
100% lamb’s wool. 
Hand-wash and dry 
flat, or dry-clean. 

110 yd./50-g. ball; 
$5.50. On #7 needles, 
AMA) Os '* 20 sts=4 in. 

Fiorello is a cabled yarn, whose 
softness, elasticity, and beauty make it a 
classic. Available in 11 solid colors and 
3 variegated shades, with the colors well 
spaced to produce a hand-painted look. 





Rowan Fleck DK 

| by Westminster 
Trading Corp. 

Rowan Yarns 

o Northern Blvd. 
Amherst, NH 03031 
85% wool, 15% cotton; 
Hand-wash, dry flat. 
125 yd./50-g. ball; 
$5.30. On #6 needles, 
24 sts=4 in. 

This fleck yarn complements a line of 
100% wool solids, called Designer DK 
($3.95/ball; cones also available). Rowan 
Fleck comes in 6 colors; Designer, in 26. 








Princess Danya 

Dyed vn the Wool 

252 W. 37th St. 

New York, NY 10018 
100% rayon. Dry-clean. 
500 yd./11l-oz. skein. Sold 
by ounce ($3.80) or 
skein ($41.80). On #9 

) needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Princess Danya is a luxurious hand- 
painted rayon tape. Three skeins (1 bag) 
are needed for a large, long-sleeved 
woman’s sweater. Available in 16 colors, 
but requests for special color 
combinations are welcome. 





ee ee 


‘apes Lorie 


Melrose Yarn Co., Inc. 
1305 Utica Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11203 
| 73% rayon, 27% 
cotton. Dry-clean. 
; ; 85 yd./50-g. skein; 
' 


+ & 
:s 
* 


> &- Bez 


+ $3.75. On #6 needles, 
— 20 sts=4 in. 


te ee Or 


—" 
_ (=. 
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The rayon in this light, worsted-weight 
yarnimparts rich luster. This blend works 
as well for summer tops as for dressy 
holiday sweaters. Available in 15 colors, 
including white, pastels, and black. 


ee, a 


Classic Worsted Weight 
_ Conshohocken Cotton Co. 
000 Brook Rd. 
Conshohocken, PA 19428 
100% combed cotton. 
Machine-wash and dry. 
154 yd./3.5-0z. ball; 

$5. On #7 needles, 

=) 18 sts=4 in. 
Conshohocken’s Classic Worsted Weight 
yarn comes in a pull-hole box to keep the 
yarn clean and tangle-free. It consists of 
a loosely spun strand of combed cotton 
twisted with two thin cotton binders, 
which give it a slight texture. Available in 
43 colors in 5 color ranges. 





Cambridge 

Classic Elite Yarns, Inc. 
12 Perkins St. 

Lowell, MA 01854 

70% cotton, 30% wool. 
Hand-wash in cold water; 
dry flat. 85 yd./50-g. 
skein (cones also 
available); $4.25. On 

» #10 needles, 18 sts=4 in. 
An 8-ply cable yarn, Cambridge is one 
of the new intimate-blend cotton/wool 
yarns. It retains the cool comfort of 
cotton; yet the wool adds elasticity and 
memory to the otherwise inelastic 
cotton fiber. This yarn is recommended 
for year-round wear and is perfect for 
almost any style garment. It takes 
approximately 13 skeins for a woman’s 
medium-size, long-sleeved sweater. 
Available in 22 colors. 





+ > * Grande 
S . he Danish Yarn Imports 
a yt i 317 Rosewood Ave. 
a” 2 Winnetka, IL 60093 
50% cotton, 50% 
‘ 4 + acrylic. Machine-wash 
¢. 


| and dry. 110 yd./100-. 
Se hi . skein; $6.90. On #10% 
\ . a » needles, 14 sts=4 in. 
Grande is a bulky cotton-blend yarn, 
but because of its 50% acrylic content, it 
is lighter than most pure-cotton yarns 
of the same size. This is a 7-ply yarn—each 


ply is made up of a 2-ply strand. Grande, 
therefore, has a very smooth finish that 








will work well with any textured 
pattern stitches, such as cables and knit- 
purl patterns. Available in 16 colors. 


Twitchell Mills 

Country Knitting Yarn 
Harrisville Designs 
Harrisville, NH 03450 
100% wool. Hand- 

wash; dry flat. 

200 yd./4-oz. skein; 
$4.50. On #8 needles, 

20 sts=4 in. 

Although traditionally a weaving-yarn 
supplier, Harrisville has designed this new 
yarn for knitters. A basic wool, it is 

ideal for classic and fashionable sweaters. 
The recommended gauge is 5 sts to the 
inch, but it should be knit at 4% sts to the 
inch to allow the wool’s natural loft to 
create warmth without stiffness. Available 
in 14 heather shades. 


§ Gloucester Wool 
Bernat Yarn and Craft 
Depot and Mendon Sts. 
Box 387 

Uxbridge, MA 01569 


100% wool. Hand-wash 
in cold water; dry flat. 
100 yd./50-g. skein; 
$4.10. On #9 needles, 
18 sts=4 in. 
Gloucester Wool is a soft, classic 
knitting worsted-weight yarn. Its 8-ply 
cable structure gives an especially crisp 
texture for cables or knit-purl patterns. 
The average-size sweater requires about 
10 skeins. Available in 22 colors, 
including pastels, neutrals, and brights. 








Cashmere Belangor 
Joseph Galler, Inc. 

27 W. 20th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
80% Chinese cashmere, 
20% angora. Hand-wash 
in lukewarm water and 
dry flat, or dry-clean. 
70 yd./20-g. ball; 
$14.30. On #8 needles, 
: . = 20 sts=4 in. 

This incredibly luxurious French blend 
of cashmere and angora is ideal for a 
treasured scarf or shawl, or it can be 
used alone or with other yarns in 
sweaters. Although the price is high, 
Cashmere Belangor is a superior-quality 
yarn. Available in 12 colors, ranging 
from neutrals to pastels. 
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English Mohair Sweater Kits 
EASY TO KNIT - LOVELY SOFT MOHAIR 
Sizes: 34 - 44 
Colors: Natural, Red, Black 
Pink, Turquoise 


White, Denim Blue 


Send $60 Check or M.O. To: 
YARN BARN 

Rt. 21, Box Al 

Mays Landing, N.J. 08330 
(609) 625-7271 


FLEECE 


in all stages of preparation: 


* grease * scoured * dyed 
* soft-washed %* carded * combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 


Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing list. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 





COMFORT CLOTHES 


By Chris Rex 


r 


West African garments are easy to 
construct. Comfort Clothes 
presents over 20 patterns with 
step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 





finishing techniques. Tradi- 

= he ' tional fabric design 
— - =. methods in this book add 
: mavldual flair toeach ae 
It. 

Large format, 80 pages, 

detaileddrawings and 
patterns throughout, 
Celestial Arts, 1981. 
To order, send 

| check for $7.95 
plus $1 shipping to 
Folk Fabrics and 

Z Garments, 3230 St. Mat- 
thews Or., Sacramento, CA 95821. 





WONDERFUL 
YARNS... 


FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 


Wools ¢ Silks © Mohairs © Cottons 
Hand Dyeds @ Ribbons ¢ Blends 


Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, [Knitting 
Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 
Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 
Wool, Pingouin, and More! 


$2.00 for catalog (refundable) of yarns, 
sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 
baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO 
R.L).@4 Rt. 30, Vail Mills, Amsterdam, N'Y 12010 
(518) BR3-8700 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 


a respectable balance of fine calico. 

For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 

Simsbury, CT 06070 
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Request compliete 
lacemaking catalog 
(303) 722-5557 





4p “SG, NEW e RESOURCE 
Y ¢ We're a mail order resource 
: tg” specializing in knock ’em dead 
sewing goodies for designers 


& home seamstresses!!! 


Lizard scrap - $12.00/Ib 
Leather scrap - $8.00/Ib 
Lambsuede scrap - $16.98/Ib 


NE W...FisH skins!!! 


(CURRENT CATALOG: $2.00) 


‘Dunescence 84 


BOX 723544 e ATLANTA, GA 30339 © 404/435-7441 


ROMNEY NATURAL 
COLORED YARN 
Sport Wt. & Worsted 


Catalog $1.00, includes 
samples and describes our 
exclusive ‘Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road. Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 


santa fe weaving\ 


and knitting supply ~\ 
From the Land of Enchantment new 
color & excitement for your projects. 
Unique hand-dyed yarns in brilliant & 
subtle hues. Sample card $3.00 

(refundable with Ist order). We also 

have a wide selection of looms and 

weaving & knitting supplies. 


santa fe weaving & knifting supply 
p.0. box 15778. santa fe, new mexico 87506 
(505) 983-5003 


BEGINNER KITS (all postpaid): 


fishin lace S2h.50 Seedielace ® #50 
Kalicoberg ® 4.50 Talting § 8.50 
Carrickmacross $8.50 Teneriffe £14.50 


BEGGARS’ LACE 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


KRUH KNITS 


Merchants tothe Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e KnittingMachines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e VideoTapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 
For catalogue send $2.00 to: 


KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587 « Avon, CT 06001 
CallTollFree 1-800-248-KNIT © In CT Call 203-674-1043 











JUST ARRIVED WINTER FABRICS 


To receive a great selection of new and 
exciting fabrics, send $2.50 (refundable 
with purchase} to: 


CAMILLE ENTERPRISES 
PO Box 615-T, Rockaway, N.J. O7866 





Save 50% on Fine Yarn. 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Cottons 
Send $3 for Sample Cards to: 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 
TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE: 


JOLIE CUSTOM TEXTILES | 
DEPT. T 


797 MT. ALTO RD. S.W. 
ROME, GA. 30161 USA 


DEALERS 
WELCOME 





SUS A 1-7 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 
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Cloth ing to Cherish 


ys 
| é #1005 Cape May Mivoy 
Mult. sizedpattern(sizes b-1e) | | 


| includes dress skirté blouse 


Ww with iJ Hlushoded directions and 


spe, [ques 
$92 (‘plus 2 75 post) 
checks or ire ae 
Brochure. 
or free wi end 


- POBox 476 (T) 
GOFFSTOWN N.H. 
bya, 97045 


BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs. 


Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 


Handspun Yarns Quality Equipment 


Louet, Ashford, Brother 


100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 


Route 30 * Box 687 « Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard ¢ Visa 


& Exotic Fibers 


$1.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 
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Fo" Sikhs 
VY 0 Sweaters 


A WORKBOOK 


A SIMPLE 
METHOD OF 


P.O, Box 14886 @ BATON ROUGE, LA. 70896 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


© alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





SAVE 50% 


TABLE 
PADS 


e Protects from heat, 
scratches, stains 
and spills. 

5 year guarantee. 

¢ Expertly handcrafted to 
fit any shape table. 

© Look under table and 
tell us of any numbers 
that may appear. 


53995 


Be fail oe 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


TOLL FREE (800) 828-8263 
AZ COLLECT (602) 345-7474 


FREE LEAF 
STORAGE BAG 
* WITH TABLE PAD OADER 


$29° VALUE 


AMERICAN TABLE PAD 


Poo ge orc e: 


| Great yarns, patterns, 
| needles and books! 
Send $1 for catalogue 
Y of 100+ yarn antes \ 
¢ Bette Bornside Co.- Desk T § 
=) 


2200 Leon C. Simon Drive ( 
New Orleans, LA 70122 ; 


ht TE SNE ORCI SEER IR! ANCA 








CRETAN YARNS 


Handspun wool and goat's hair from Greece. 
Choose From 40 Brilliant Mediterranean Colours. 
Box 623 « Rockport + Maine « 04856 


Samples $2 . 








E> \\/LAVER'S JOURNAL 
f ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 
experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 
USA. Lyear $18 2 years $34 
Outside USA: | year $22 2 years $41 
(US funds, please) 
The Weavers’ journal 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 


HANDSPUN 
KNITTING YARNS 
Vibrant 
Hand-Dyed Colors 


Free Brochure 
Samples $2.00 
Box 21TD Big Laurel Rd. Sias, WV 25563 e 304-778-3772 


21s 





‘Margaret Perl 
| anan 


Pe rsonalized 


Quality Woven Labels 


Tere 7/8 | White w/Bue b Gold 

24Pa5/e°] (Any wording) 103C 1 1/4" White w/Gold 

61C 5/8 White w/Gold 
“By” of "For" 


23€ 3/8 White w/ ‘Bue & Gold 
6000 14/4 White w/Bue bk Gold 


800K 14/4 White w/ Grey 
Rie 7) a White w/ Grey 


42 for $3.25 * 20 for $4.50 * 40 for $6.50 
400 for $43.00 * 250 for $22.00 « 500 tor $34.00 
Charm Woven Labels’ 


Box 14464 Dept TH Portiand, OR 97244 
Sie Ondo core lobes ovolloble 


DYED SILKS IN STOCK 


73 Colors Habutai 37 Colors Crepe 
Also Charmeuse, Broadcloth, Chiffon, 
Wool Challis, Organza, and Novelties. 


HORIKOSHI N. a INC. 


55) 


. 39th § 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 10018 (212) 354-0133 


D’ Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D'Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 
West Branch, 

lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(319) 643-2568 


Delightful Charted Needlework Patterns! 
$1.50 for Catalog (Refundable with 1st order.) 
Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Christmas Ornaments, Blocks 


Carroll Lloyd Ltd. P.O. Box 470 (T) * Howell, NJ 07731 















Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store in a Box’® contains over 40 
sampie cards displaying 70 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature 
included. 


$23, check or MO. 


Ask about our Maine 
Collection of knitting yarns . 


Halcyon Yarn 


12 SCHOOL ST. a 
BATH, MAINE 04530 
1-800-341-0282 

(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 


‘DOS TEJEDORAS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 


Send SASE for catalog 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 












BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 
SCHACHT + LQUET - NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 

(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 





John Perkins Industries 


Wholesale suppliers of hand & machine 
yarns for knitting and weaving. 


— Weaving yarn of cotton, cotton-poly, cotton- 
rayon, and rayon. In colors, on cones, cakes 
or dye-tubes. 70-100 Ibs. $1.75/Ib. 


— Soft knitting yarn on cones, each weighing 


2-12 Ibs. $2.75/Ib. 


UPS shipments to 70 lbs. 
Box 8372 
FOB Greenville, SC 29604 
803-277-4240 
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Rocking Sheeft Waotens 





Top Quality New Zealand & Australian Wool 


Romney ¢® Perendale 
Border Leicester © Lincoln & More 
Texas Mohair ¢ Cotton ¢ Spinning 
Supplies ¢ Lessons In Spinning, 
Knitting, Sweater Design 
PROMPT SERVICE - $2.00 FOR SAMPLES 
74 Grenadier Ln., Mashpee, MA 02649 


Double fT Quilt Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
springfield, Ma 01109 


No-Glitz Brochure 
Specializing in 
cotton fabrics 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 


samples and information to: 


Y THE CORD COMPANY 
5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
Phone (816) 333-6851 


BASKET RECIPES 


Over 150 baskets and notes in an 83-page illustrated 
book for splint and round reed. Written by an art teach- 
er and Rhode Island folk artist. Send $16 plus $3 ship- 


ping. R.I. residents add 96° tax. 


LAURA HOWE RAFF 
P.O. BOX 15432 
RIVERSIDE, RI 02915 


ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 

finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our color catalog and get 
$3.00 off your first order. Write today to: 


Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
4011 Creek Rd., Youngstown, N.Y. 14174 


or call (716) 754-8833 
300 Lakeshore Rd. W. : ’ 
Mississauga, Ontario Hummingbird 
Canada L5H 1G6 
(416) 278-6235 House 
Mastercard & Visa Wekome 
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MOREA WEAVING CENTER 
GREECE 


SUMMER COURSES - two weeks, 
in Leonidion, Peloponnese: 
Traditional Greek weaving techniques, 
Kilims, Oriental knotted pile carpets. 
TOUR OF GREECE - 21 days: 
Textiles, folk art and history. 

For details write to: 
KATERINA KALAMITSI, ARKADIOU 4, 
15231 HALANDRI/ATHENS, GREECE 


BERNINA 


PASSAP icnitting machine 


N E W H > M EE’ SEWING MACHINE 


SAVE 20-30% 


Authonzed Dealer 
“IN” STITCHES 
14748 Manchester Road, Ballwin, MO 63011 
314-394-4471 





SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA,MN 55318 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 


Rachel Brown s 


ERIO 


WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


WNMCcturer of: 

UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYEDYARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 

e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNSFOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS ¢ RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS e WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
e GOOD PRICES 
e BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 
ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


The Best of Battenberg Lace 
¢ collars 
e ornament kits 
e patterns 
e lace tape 
e How-To-Books 


" catalogue...$2.00 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 


Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 





WASHABLE 


a ; Pa oe 
NOx a 100% COTTON — agg DYED 





10‘ WIDTH 


NON-ALLE ERGENIC 






EASILY 


Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan pleat 
draperies from our range of sun rot resistant heavy woven cotton 
fabrics. All components and instructions supplied. 

OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 


MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 


Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: i acm 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T1287 ; 
P.O. Box 3223 av Eke 


IN BUSINESS 


Ventura, CA 93006 





The Original 


‘Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
® Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 
Atlast! An attractive, organized 





home for all your needles and supplies. 
T he Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (8%2”" wide x 6” high x 15” long} 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
—— knitter, including yourself! 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
=f iG $48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
eh os! ltt ' Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 
The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 
P.O. Box 365, Dept. T3 @ Johnson, VT 05656 
For the knitter, ihe 
with love ... Da 
We offer original sweater and vest ee, 
kits for hand and machine knitters. > 
using a variety of quality yarns and 
accessories, plus an extensive collection of Ay pM y 
books especially for creative people. 
For complete catalog. send °1.00 to: 
Knitique 


1593 Central Avenue, Dept. T 
Albany, New York 12205 


Hard-to-find notions 


at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for 
hundreds of notions that really work-- 
that save you time and give your 
sewing projects a professionally 
finished look. They're in our free 
catalog and they're available at 
significant discounts. 

Write to us at 566 Hoyt Street, Box T 
Darien, CT 06820. 

Toget your free catalog even 
faster (or to have it mailed outside of 
the U.S.), 
enclose $1 and 
we'll send it b 
first class mail. 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, ML, 49010 
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FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
¢ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, N-Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 






Patterns— perfect for bridal 
headpieces, special occasion, 
costume or fun! 


Send for 

our brochure of potiern 

slyles today —just 54.00 check or 
money order — good lowards your 


firs! purchose 


PO. Box 1053? 
Department ? 
m Glendale CA. 91209 


Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 
CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT © LOUET 


WEAYVERS* WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
A % (Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 


% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 

Available for Immediate Shipment. 
Acid 
Basic 
Direct 

O >-7=(DYES 
Reactive 
81 Vat 


FRANKLIN 8ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: 4 OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG 8 0Z,1LB.& UP 
@ All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder F orm Only. 


Directions For Use & Application. 
| Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


Co. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
966-4046 





~ BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED 


—s 


Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 


Yarn-lt-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 


(215) 822-2989 
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Hats are back! 
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need lessons. ry 
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We service the knitter who does not th’ 
A 
4 


Hatfield, PA 19440 yj ) 


all 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL - 


RUGS AT HOME! 





Enpry the fase Inhalt ng ctall if 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor modelloom 
weaves 36'' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below, 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 1886, Lima, Ohio 45802 





ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


% 


King Cole Superwash 
Anti- Tickle Wool and 
other machine 
washable yarns, 

on cones from England. 
Colour Card $2 


Everything you've aly 


“19 ms 
uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 


804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 





Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Moharrs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Retail and wholesale inquiries welcome. 


eS SpringBrook Yarns 


pee 
P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617)278-7669 


Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 













Pattern 
Catalog 
$35.00 
Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 


















Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: U.S. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 
Best prices 


INGER on all 


KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER Singer Knitting Machines 
and accessories 
Free shipping within Continental U.S. 


74 Trademark ot the SingerCompany 


Plus top qualit video tapes now 
available - the ideal holiday gift! 


For a complete list of our Supplies, Books, Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 


1408 W. 117th St. Lakewood, OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228- 4341 


the mocking Bonnet 


Specializing in English 
Smocking, French Handsewing, 
Fine Fabrics, and Laces 


$3.00 for catalog 
includes 10% off coupon 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. Th 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





Troubleshoot your own minor repairs! 
Save time! Save money! 


SEW-RITE KIT 


A good name to know if you sew! 


Keep your machine a v_, 
in tip-top shape your- ¢ S 
self. It's easy when 
you order this handy 
Sew-Rite Kit. Includes 
all the special tools 
you'll need to service 
your own machine. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tion book. Order now. Rush $8.95 (check or 
M.O.) to: Sew-Rite Kit, PO. Box 24538W, 
Edina, MN 55424. 






ZBEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
* The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


‘FULL COLOR CATALOG 


» OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 
, RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES =} 
» FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


_ Shit pores Beads 


aT De 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





Ordering 


Sf 2frana’ We iN 


handspun * plant dyed yarns 
Of WOO! * sik « MoOnail 


carded blends lor spinners 


P.O. Bou 2441 « Taos » NM 87571 «6 505-758-743) 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: °2 


KNITTING MACHINES 


spinning wheels 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


‘MATERIALS @ TOOLS e BOOKS 


Same day service, top quality goods, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices start out competitive, with 
unbeatable quantity discounts. 


Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 
704.255. ie 
“> Les (oy 
Seer 


ies ge 
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HANDSPUN | NATURALLY Dyep 
WooL ‘YARN 


Senpd $32 For NaAwRAL ( NAWRALLY 
Dyep Yarn SAMPLES ¢ BRocHURE 


Pa 
=~_h 
a =a 
rind oe 





RaAinsow Hart a E 
NCLUDES 7 NATU YARNS 
MBINED WITH TAAL FF WHITE 


wo KNITTING INSTRUCTIONS 
Adult $1425 Child 99% Infant $8® ppd 


soetocan  te 
Ss FOR 7°x48 + 
ARE © \9 22 ppd. <i) 
| 
JAMIE HARMON q 


TESTFABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COTTON o WOOL 


SILAS o WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


® ® 


December 1987/January 1988 













SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 
cotton (preshrunk) & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors 
is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


seal PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 














PAT TERNMAKING 


i Fit so-so instead of JUST SO ? 
I Can't find that SPECIAL STYLE ? “\ 










a Technicuea of induataial pate mime” 
eee, in oun atep-by-atep guidea: 


' Curtom BIOUSE Guide 
Cuatom SKIRT /PANT Tae 

: Cuatom CHILDRENSWEAR Guid 
Cuatom STYLING / DESIGN Gide 






ide $5.50 Sew Much! 
cao fag poatage PO Box 296-7 
& ¢ handling pen ae Que 
orden WADA TZ 392 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Galley Lid. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





Sponsor a 
class and 


get yours free! 


Martha Wetherbee teaches in her Simply 
Shaker tour. Take advantage of this unique 
opportunity. Send $2.00 for tour package, 
including class schedule, cathead pattern, 
tool & supply catalog and sample of bas- 
ketmakers gold! 


Martha Wetherbee Basket Shop 
Star Kte. Box 116 
Sanbornton, NH 03269 
(603) 286-8927 





FROM THE NECK UP 
An {Ilustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 842"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. - 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 














FINER NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


Kits and Books 
Balger Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie: 5 Textures 
Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 





Much More 


Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
Pp plicabie ONaC Purchase 


PAISY:CHAIN 


| P.O. Box 1258, Dept. T, Parkersburg, WV 26102 | 
| (304)428-9500 | 


Ch 
1988 CALENDAR | 


A very special calendar celebrating 
the tranquil, delicate, subtle sheep. 


This 11 x 17 wall calendar features 
beautiful full color photographs cap- 
turing sheep in their natural settings 
and preserving a part of America’s 
great traditional heritage. 



















Great for gift giv- 
ing at only $6.95 
plus $1 (S&H). @& | 
Just Sheep, Dept T 
PO Box 515 
Milford, NJ 08848 


(NJ res add 6% sales tax) 


MOHAIR ° PERLECOTTON ° RAYON °_ LINEN 


& Natural Fibers Only 


Uncommon Luxury Yarns 
Generous Samples $10 (refundable) 


We've Moved! 
P.O. Box 2172 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 


BRUSHEDWOOL * HANDDYED ® NOVELTY * ALPACA 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, fiour bags, oddities, milagros. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


BASKETRY SUPPLIE 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog « Samples $3.00 


Ping NHUNU Ozark Basketry Supply 


pos P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


CSS =a? sexes? 


REE 501-665-2702 


QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 
Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for embroidery as 
close as your mailbox! Extensive line of linen, cotton, blended 
fabrics; linen, silk, cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. Search & 


special order service. Catalog with tote pattern $2.00. 
Gift certificates available 


WOOL ‘N’ TRADITIONS 
Suite 565, Dept. TH, 15200-A Shady Grove Road 
Rockville, MD 20850 
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NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, iuxurious, Soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. | 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts aiso available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


FABRICS FOR LESS! | 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, 
at substantial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offer- 
ing good for a $3.00 credit on your first $20.00 order. After 
your first order is received, you will continue to receive 
swatches FREE of charge. 


OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT 330A 
N. MANCHESTER, Ind. 46962 


SINGER 6268 
For Only $919 | 


Brand New Machines 
4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 












*Plus shipping 


SUSSMAN PM LITE® # 
GRAVITY FEED IRON $1 98 ER 


ULTRALOCK“14U52A ane $359* 
SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave., St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 | 


















The Auto-Kmitter...cccccccccce 
| 0 


a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 





English Designer Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 
Send $2.50 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Wetcomme, Noro/ 
Kniiting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn sampies & price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 
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: The PREFERRED 


- only $6.95 


: The Stitching Post 
’ 5712 Patterson Ave. 


a 


Sac CR RP CCPC FC RRC FCC PR TCC Cc coco c ccc cece eee 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 @ Newest time saving methods 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- shannock 
tapestry 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 


. with roller beams and 
Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 


10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 













MY VALUABLE 
YARN GUIDE 


Choice for Yarn Ee: 
- Interchange 

: Data on over 

- 2000 Yarns!!! 


Richmond, VA 23226 Ita cee 


The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO. SEW 


@ Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ illustrated how-to articles 

®@ Latest Product Information 

@ Creative sewing for children 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues-$ 15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Samplteissue $2 00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


books 
basketry supplies — dyes 
* looms — spinning wheels 
* yarns — most major companies’ 


hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


weaving works 


seattle, wa 98105 





We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 
Spinning fibers-——-$3.00 
Catalog—$1.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 

603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 








other weaving accessories. 


= | ‘. 
ae 
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(206) 524-1221 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
10-8 th/10-5 sat 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 


DYES « CHEMICALS + WAXES + FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 4 
(213) 431-9611 





JUDAIC PATTERNS #3.75 each 

* 3 for 810.00 P,P. 

PEND AH HALLHANGING #0)095 
Kids"light"it with fabric 
candies:easy appiique 

DREIDLE TOY #02095in patchwork 
or #OS046 to crochet. 

PURIM ii SET #06125 
Esther, Aa 

HALLIE'S HANDWORICE ®ESO7 


aes BE07N. A 8 
SE FOR CATALOG E.2nd.Ave.Miami» FL. 3313 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors « 6000 yds. 


*2.99... 


Minimum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 

THREAD DISCOUNT & SALES 
Dept. T 7105 S. EASTERN 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 

(213) 928-2314 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213) 562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


CUT OUT PATTERNS IN % THE TIME! 


TEECTRIC fi SCISSORS 
BRIGHT LIGHT, 2 SPEEDS 


IMPORTED FROM SWITZERLAND. Guide light at front. 
Fast and slow <y Steel blades can be sharpened. Long cord 
0 


forcutting com 
GUARANTEE. 


Visa, MC, check or MO for $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping and 
handling. Order 2 or more, free shipping and aie MA 
residents add 5% sales tax. 

SHOWERS SEWING ESSENTIALS 
Dept. TH01, P.O. Box 1259, Boston, MA 02130 


rt. Free catalog with order. MONEY BACK 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 


24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 





Threads Magazine 





Marketplace 


Historical Natural-Dyed 
Wool Yarn 
® coverlets © clothing © blankets 
@ home furnishings 
INDIGO Brochure, Samples $1. 
UNLIMITED (413) 774-3260 
26 Bouker St., Greenfield, MA 01301 








The Country 
Craftsman 






Post Office 
Dept. T 
Box 412 
Littleton, 
MA 01460 
617/486-4053 









Send for free brochure 


val ) NEA of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


KUMA BEADS 


aims (a0 Coral, Silver, es <7 ti 
Ivo ore. Beadstringing Boo 
Beadstringing starter kit $10. oie $1 
Supplies, Instructions, Findings, Tools, 
Beautiful Natural Beads. KUMAco, Dept 
D40X, Box 3717, Peabody, MA 019 


THE BATIKAND 
tga mo) O) od Bt COMPLETE 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
& Cane (313)455-2150 


— 


Complete Supply of 
Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


December 1987/January 1988 


Dept. T-Kit, | 








QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a tear- 
proof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 5 
YARDS, $4.99 BPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 
FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 5% TAX. 

MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 

DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 

RENSe core: ie 32506. 


(602) 623-9767 


Spin 'n Weave " 
I For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. ] | 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


parte ¥ Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 

bie ae & supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing's Perfection Dyes™, Boye 
Balene™ needles. 


Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


& 
CLASSES 
FOR 
WEAVING, 
SPINNING, 

DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 


cy «4 KNITTING 


393 3 MASSAC HUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646-4453 


Ready fo Span Fabers 
Anaffang Vaane 
Samplea: Fibers $3 
Yann $3 Cafafog $1 
(409) 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO) BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169. 


Oon~< 


send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog 













Including Pearl Cottons and 






Designer Wools in over 80 Colors! 


COLLECTION 


silk:wool-mohair-alpaca-cotton-linen-rayon 





Catalog/Swatched Sample Kit - $10 


plus quarterly newsletter Swatchnotes 





QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 










_ PASSAP - WHITE (Superba) - ERIKA 
Free Yarn with equipment purchase! 






Visit our Machine Knitting Contcr - Tues-Sat 114 


CHAMELEON 17/691-9550 
617-T Massachusetts Ave - Indianapolis IN 46204 













Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Peoreh Boelss 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Verv clean, long & well skirted. Alf orders, 
only U.S. $2.95/Ib., Bee: extra, Samples tree. 

JANETTE McKENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta 
Vallev, RD. North Canterburv. New 
Zealan d . 


Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


€gen Weabing Stu 
imakra Weaving 
10 School of Tucson 


looms*yarns 











cll 2233 E. Hawthorne : 
iL, Tucson Az. 85719 
UN] _(602)325-0009 | 






Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 
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¥ HOOKED RUG CATALOG} } 
v Over 100 Original Pilmitive Patterns Pi 
$3.00 > 
Patsy B , 
“18 Schanck Read 
Holmdel, NJ"07733 
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Add a touch of 

Victorian Fancy 

with this 1890s 

Brass replica. 

$59.95 postpaid. 
Catalog of additional 
Heirloom Quality “tools & 
toys of stitchery” included. 


TREASURES UNLIMITED 
Dept. T-4 
5955 SW. 179th Ave. 
Beaverton, OR 97007 
(503) 649-1041 
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™, « Beads 


(1 f°. % «Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
2S , e Bead Embroidery Kits 
4 a e Instruction Books SHOP 
*. Instruction Booklets 
¢ * a “Beaded Earrings’’...............cee $4.75 
ee Beaded Clothing Techniques’”’ ....... $6.75 


* ‘‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ ..... $7.75 

$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 

P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 ¢ (303) 440-4807 
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UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun 
for softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors 
and natural shades. Retail and wholesale 
prices. Send LSASE for information. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS -T 
649 Wextord Bayne Road 
Wexford, PA 15090 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 









Where Can You Find The Most Exciting 
Yarns & Kits Worldwide? 


see our 
PASSPORT 
Catalog. 
Send #5 for 
your copy 


(refundable 
with order). 





401 EIm Street, eaneeen: MA 01742°61 7/371-1455 
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[KNITTERS & | NEW IMPORTED LINE 
WEAVERS 
y N2 eo 


COTTONS * WOOLs 
LINENS »* SILKS 


Quality stock for weaving, knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons, Wools. 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped 
promptly - your satisfaction 
quaranteed. 


ieee YARN CO. 


P.O.BOX 231 - DEPT.D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 





| New Yarn! 
New Designs! | 


Were creating 
new classics ina 
new fiber—half 
cotton and half 
wool. Greatfor 
year-round 
wear! Soff, fun 
to knit, lighterto 
wear. Easy care, 
wondertul 
colors! Knit this 
one &you'llbe 
back for more! 
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Send $1 for ourcolor catalog and name of your 
nearestyarn shop! North Island Designs, Inc., 
Box 216-TH2, North Haven, ME 04853. 


Book 
Includes: 


What is 
Sashiko? 


* History «It's 

* Detailed Quilting 
instructions with * it's 
45 illustrations Embroidery 

« 32 full-size * It’s Easy, 
designs, total of Fun & Fast 
68 pages 

* Drafting $7.98 
techniques } | plus $1.50 

« Many b&w phctos —_— p&h 
of finished _ . 
projects tncluding 
a sampler quilt 

* Go beyond the 
traditional 
Japanese colors 
and applications 
—expiore how to 
integrate Sashiko Send $1.00 for catalog 
into your own of quilting stencils, 


quilts and clothes. books, gifts, and more. 


Needlearts International 
P.O. Box 6447-T-2, Glendale, CA 91205 


CA residents 
add sales tax 


Dealer and teacher 
inquiries welcome 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Top quality Romney, Coopworth and Peren- 
dale fleeces especially selected for discerning 
hand spinners and weavers. Romney available 
in both white and natural colours-light, medi- 
um and dark. Coopworth and Perendale avail- 
able in white only. Packed in 6 lb. lots, these 
beautiful fleeces cost U.S. $4.20/Ib. for 6 Ib.; 
U.S. $4.00/[b. for 6-12 Ib. U.S. $3.80/Ib. if 
you order 54 lhs. or more. Prices include post- 
age, insurance and all documentation. Your 
American cheques accepted. Send U.S. $2.00 
for air mailed samples-if you order, this value 
will be credited to your first order. 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600 
New Zealand 


(Formerly mened bv Wally & Joan Gordon of Te Hero) 


















Sew Better! Sew Faster! 
With Our Hard-to-Find Notions 
& Craft Items! 
SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOGUE 
(Refunded With 1st Order) 
The Porcupine Pincushion 


P.O. Box 1083-T 
McMurray, PA 15317 


RUGMAKING Equipment, & Supplies for a 
free price list send a business size self 
addressed 39¢ stamped envelope to: 


THE RUGGERY 
565 Cedar Swamp Road 
Glen Head, N.Y. 11545 


AVERS' STORE 


ee 








11 So. Sth Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Many books on coverlets. 





')\ \\ Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER § 
'\|  \. adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
1S \) Hailed by experts as the most important 

; | \ . sewing invention in decades! 


Ja \ 9 ‘\ Free pigs a nage to 
‘. “_™ ALFA Sales, P.O. x 296, 
\L atte Dept. T-4, Vails Gate, NY 12584 


Fivolité * be 
“ 15526 Densmore N Seattle Wa 98133 1-800. 338 LACI E 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e¢ Fur 
e Joints ¢ Leather 

¢ Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts 
¢ Noses ¢ Prompt Service 


Callorrame (Originals 


P.O. Box 137 
Tehachapi. CA 93561 


Catalog... 
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Marketplace 


TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Summer Workshops 
Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 
‘Oy Randall Darwall and others | 
contact: Pioneer Crofts Council, 
Box 2141-T, Uniontown,Po.15401 (412)438-2811 


Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOKLIST ¥* 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 





Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the February/March issue 1s No- 
vember 10. 


FREE! 2 Danish Handcraft Guild Charts, SASE to The 
Little Mermaid, Box 129T, Bohemia, NY 11716. 
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WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES FOR INCOME OR 
FUN. One-week mountain retreat. Cross-country ski- 
ing. For brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, Box 
W-1I, Divide, Colorado 80814. (303) 687-3249. 


CLASSES: QUILTING, APPLIQUE, SEWING, design, 
patchwork, clothing, fabric marbleizing, dyeing, oth- 
ers. 2 sessions, July 26 - August 5, 1988. Small cam- 
pus atmosphere. For information send large self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope (39¢) to Quilting By-The- 
Lake, Box 282, Cazenovia, NY 13035. 


CLOTHING CLASSES WITH LOIS ERICSON. For infor- 
mation send large SASE to QBL, Box 282, Cazenovia, 
NY 13035. 


SOURCEBOOK for all your needs at low prices. Send 
22¢ for brochure. Carikean Publishing, PO Box 11771, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


KNIT-DESIGNERS-GRAPH PAPER. Graph your de- 
signs. SASE. Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, Rich- 
mond, VA 23226. 


FREE CATALOG. 1,200 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FASHION CATALOG. Add glitz to 
your wardrobe with conchos, rhinestones, studs, jew- 
els, beads; all shapes, colors, sizes. Includes genuine 
leathers, suedes, upholstery, exotic skins, handbag, 
moccasin kits, bolo ties and more! New patterns and 
projects for apparel and home decor. Home sewing 
video, tips, how-to’s. Hundred of items! Send $1 pstg/ 
hdig to: Tandy Leather Company, Dept. TH1087C, PO 
Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 76113. 


NATURALLY DYED SILK. Custom dyeing of silk, silk 
yarns, threads - all sizes, all spins. Samples $10. 
Cheryl Kolander/Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Port- 
land, OR 97217. (503) 286-4149. 


FITTING WORKSHOPS - January/July/August 1988. 
Fit patterns on the body using the ULTRA FIT METH- 
OD. Free Catalog. Fitting Book, $4. Ultra Fit, PO Box 
407, Yonkers, NY 10705. 


SKEIN-DYED WOOL CARPET YARN, wound on cones, 
complete color spectrum, sizes 2/80, 3/36, 3/22. 
Carter Carpet, 617 Excelsior St., Rome, GA 30161. 
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ROZASHI: Silk needlework technique from Japan. Be- 
ginner’s kit, $39.95. Stitchery Library, 6046 Walnut 
Hill Circle, Dallas, TX 75230. 


IS COSTUME YOUR BAG? Send for catalog of our 
books. SHEP, Box C-20, Lopez, WA 98261. 


DYE! DYE! DYE! Cold water dyeing on natural fibers. 
Free information. FabDec T, 3553 Old Post Rd., San 
Angelo, TX 76904, (915) 944-1031. 


VIDEO-Largest selection for machine Knitters. Expert 
instruction. Send for free list. A. Goodman, PO Box 
667, Beaumont, CA 92223. 


CLASSIC WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Samples $1. The 
Wool Shop, Rt. 3, Box 554A, Buchanan, VA 24066. 


SEWING LEATHERS for skirts, jackets, blouses, shawls 
and even furniture. Write for catalog and several dozen 
samples. $5, refunded first order. Berman Leather 
Threads offer, 25 Melcher, St., Boston, MA 02210-1599. 


FREE 14-PAGE CATALOG: Spinning, weaving, dyeing 
supplies. Low prices, friendly service. Woolery, Genoa, 
NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


MULTITUDES OF STITCHERS AT EVERY LEVEL of ex- 
pertise share and learn together. Join THE EMBROI- 
DERERS’ GUILD OF AMERICA. For information send 
SASE to EGA, Dept. D, 200 Fourth Ave., Louisville, KY 
40202. (502) 589-6956. 


WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelan- 
dic, mohair, Norwegian, Shetland. Write: Aura, Box 
602-T,, Derby Line, VT 05830. 


Get all the “How-tos” for rubberstamping on fabric in 
Rubberstampmadness’s new, 40-page FABRIC 
STAMPING ISSUE. Send $2.50 to Fabricmadness, Box 
6585, Ithaca, NY 14851. 


HEART’S DESIRE RETREATS for fiber people. Con- 
tact Jinny Hopp, 31510 44th Ave. East, Eatonville, 
WA 98328. (206) 847-5422. 


SEWING MACHINES, SERGERS. Lowest prices. Sing- 
er, White, New Home, Viking, Elna, others. Example: 
White 1099, list $479; mail order $195. Fast service. 
Singer Sewing Center, 1669A Texas Ave., College Sta- 
tion, TX 77840. (409)693-6502. 
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Shahesta, a Mansehra-center camp coordinator, shows off an embroidered Christmas bauble. 


Christmas embroidery in 
Pakistan 

by Mary Garland 

As the road to Mansehra, Pakistan, 
descended into the terraced valley turning 
green with spring, a double rainbow 
arched over the snow-covered mountains. 
I hoped it was a good omen for the work 
ahead. Months earlier, Clare Smith, of 
Aid to Artisans (ATA), a worldwide 
organization promoting the production 
and marketing of crafts (see Threads, 

No. 13, page 14), had asked me to be 

part of a volunteer effort to design 

items for Western markets to be made by 
the Afghan refugees in Pakistan. I leapt 
at the opportunity. 

Now, as the truck bounced down the 
switechback twists and turns, I saw the 
mud-hut compounds where 80,000 of 
the more than 3 million Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan live. | wondered how a 
project, conceived on the other side of the 
planet for upseale U.S. stores and 
boutiques, would be understood and 
received in this environment. 

I knew there was a rich vocabulary of 
stitehwork and a limitless variety of 
designs to provide the framework. The 
palette of orange, bright green, red, 
purple, and gold had to be altered for 
Western tastes to softer colors; and the 
embroidery needed to embellish carefully 
made items of consistent quality. 

Before | left for Pakistan, David 
O’Connor of Save the Children promised to 
place a large order for ornaments for its 
Christmas catalog. Chris Costello, the ATA 
manager, designed some ornaments so 
we could find out the embroiderers’ level 
of proficiency, their ability to change 
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palette, and their willingness to make 
multiple items for anonymous users. 

Upon arriving in Mansehra, | made 
packets of brightly eolored fabrics and 
threads for each ecmbroiderer. | drew 
charts with traditional motifs, specifving 
what color should go where, and I 
embroidered a prototvpe. I had some 
difficulty explaining to the Muslim 
women what these Christmas baubles 
were, but they were desperate for work 
and eagerly took the packets. When I 
collected the squares several days later, 
onlv 12 out of 100 had been done to my 
specifications. Not a promising beginning. 

The next time, I gave out specifie 
eolors but let the women produce any 
designs they wanted to make. The 
results were dramatically different! 
Wonderful stitches and designs that I 
had never seen before appeared, along 
with delightful versions of familiar 
ones. T learned a verv important 
lesson. The Afghans’ independence, 
individuality, and creativity were 
far more important to them than the 
risk of losing repeat orders by not 
slavishly following directions. 

Ina male-dominated society, mv life 
in Mansehra was restricted to house, field 
office, and refugee camps. Fd sally 
forth, an oversized, veiled Westerner, 
looking like a mammoth black crow as 
children stared in astonishment. I rode to 
the camps in the back of a truck with 
the camp coordinators—men up front, veiled 
women in back. Through riverbeds, 
around tortuous curves, up seemingly 
impossible inclines, the truek would 
lurch past multitudes of voung boys, 
turbaned elders, disheartened-looking 











men wrapped in brown chadors with 
nothing to do. As the coordinators and 
I climbed up to the camp assistants’ 
dwellings, dozens of barefoot children 
would fly over the roeky terrain, 
spreading the word far and wide. 

Entering the low courtyard doorways, 
we'd be welcomed into a small room— 
sometimes windowless, sometimes with 
a plastic-covered hole in the wall. A 
ragged piece of burlap weighted at the 
bottom with a stick is an attempt to keep 
out the cold and rain. In these bleak 
surroundings, the warmth of greetings and 
hospitality are overwhelming. Tea and 
bread are served, and if possible, raisins 
and sweets. Some huts are very clean 
and tidy. The women wear embroidered 
dresses and shalwars (full pantaloons) 
underneath, and sometimes a startling 
gold or silver brocade, suitable for a 
hallroom. Other huts are dingy, dark, and 
flea-infested, and the women and children 
are clad in mud- and oil-soaked tatters. 

About 25 or 30 women would crowd 
into a room often no larger than 8 ft. by 
10 ft... with many more hanging through 
the door and small children pressing 
between legs to see what was going on. 
Women and children from other compounds 
brought their work to be checked, 
collected, and paid for, signing the receipt 
with a thumbprint, and eager to get new 
work. The women could identify each 
other’s embroidery with just a glance, 
when my eve could discern no distinction. 

My last trip ended at Gulhaba’s house. 

A crowd of women sat eross-legged, 
embroidering in the fading rays of sun. 
The talk was lively and good-humored. 
Little girls practicing on scraps of 
materials with leftover threads ran up to 
show me the latest stiteh mastered. 

Aysha sat with her bare feet tucked under 
a faded apricot velvet dress with fine 
embroidery on the sleeves and hem. Many 
older women lived in purdah, so their 
husbands wouldn't let them go to the 
camp assistants’ houses. Aysha had 

been collecting work for them, giving 
them mv instructions, returning the 
finished pieces, and bringing them their 
money. She placed her beautiful old 

hand over my heart and looked at me as 
she conveyed their message: “Tell Mary 
we love her.” With age-old patterns of life 
destroyed by the brutal invasion of their 
homeland, and hopelessness, despair, and 
tragedy permeating their existence, it 

was these Afghan women’s small glimmer 
of hope to Know that this extraordinary 
art form was not being allowed to die. 


Mary Garland isa designer in Hancock, 
NH. Ornaments are available from Save 
fhe Children, Box 950, Westport, CT 06881. 
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e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 

e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 

e Adjustable Tilt-Top Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 

and Hardware Only $23.95 


_.-- Quilting Frame 


Send for our Color Brochure 


Klaus 1B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 


Make a name for yourself with — 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


ES 
KANPWO 


DRY CLEA 
4-LARGE 
60% woor 
20% sijh 
20% jinen 


reahaepe whan wei 
ory flat or ilne dry 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
_ SPORTSWEAR» 


Wiest Newbury WI 05085 


@ Printed with your name, logo #™ Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors ®@ Ravel proof 

® Care or content information & Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 


From Japan, antique 
Kimonos and obis sold in 
bulk foruse as art clothing 
orto be cut upto be used 
as unique fabric. 

Only soldin 100 & 200 
pound bales, $4.50-39.70 


per pound. Not available by the yard or as individual pieces. 


3, 


For an informative Catalog, P.O. Box 27985, Dept. Ta: 
send $1.00 to: Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 | 


& . / f \ Re A Please reques{ catalog es* 
L \ £ .) Phone: (808) 5357-1826 
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Persian Legend wn Suk 


At first glance, this textile fragment from 16th- or 17th-century Safavid 
Iran seems to be the fine work of a drawloom weaver. A closer look (nearly life-size 
detail at left), however, reveals the embroiderer’s masterly use of the simple running 
stitch and double darning. Worked on an off-white cotton ground in plied-silk 
threads, the embroidery illustrates a popular Persian allegory of passion, the biblical 
story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

The principal characters are known in the Koran as Zulaykha, the wife of 
the governor of Egypt, and Yusuf, the Hebrew slave whom she is derided for loving 
unrequitedly. In this scene, so the story goes, Zulaykha (sitting in her pavilion, 
center top) has Yusuf (in figured gown and bearing a tray, top left) appear before 
the gossiping courtesans who sit peeling oranges. Overwhelmed by Yusuf’s great 
beauty, even to the point of fainting (central figure by the stream), the women can 
no longer censure Zulaykha. 

This is one of 100 textiles drawn from 400 years of Iranian history, on view at 
The Textile Museum (2320 ‘S’ St., N.W., Washington,-D.C.) through Jan. 29, 1988. 
Woven from the Soul, Spun from the Heart will travel to the Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
(Apr. 2-May 22) and the Detroit Institute of Arts (June 20-Aug. 14). A catalog, edited 
by curator Carol Bier, is available. (Photo courtesy of The Textile Museum) 





